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‘It is another matter when in commerce, or in manufacture, 
or in other forms of enterprise, such, for example, as the 
business of a great publishing house, the work of a father 
is propagated by his descendants. . . . That children should 
be able to take to the employments of their fathers has been 
an ancient and conspicuous form of human felicity, from the 
time of Dardania onwards. 
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“And thus shall the might of Atreus reign among the 
Trojans and his children’s children who shall be born in the 
after time.”’—W. E. GLADSTONE, Contemporary Review, 
November 1890, in a review of Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth. 


PREFACE 


In 1894 I compiled and published a small 
volume entitled The Publishing House of Rivington. 
Lately, I have had placed at my disposal a good 
deal of additional matter in the form of old docu- 
ments and letters. As I had been for some time 
collecting materials connected with my former 
old family business, I have now thought it well 
to place on record all that is known of the 
Rivington Publishing Family and to publish a 
second enlarged edition, altering the title to The 
Publishing Family of Rivington. 

A notable feature of the Publishing Family 
of Rivington is its continuity: Not only was 
the business carried on by the Rivington Family 
and no one else from 1711 to 1890—179 years 
—hbut the business taken over by the first 
Rivington publisher had already been in existence 
under the name of Chiswell for about fifty years, 
making a business existence of some 229 years ; 
and the family name has been preserved to the 
present day in the publishing world. It was the 
oldest publishing firm in Great Britain, and the 
oldest name connected with the bookselling and 
publishing business. There was a Rivington 


entered as an apprentice at Stationers’ Hallin 1601. 
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This is a considerable business achievement 
for a family—obviously a virile family. Look at. 
its genealogy. The families consisted of twelve 
children, of thirteen children, of fourteen, of nine, 
and of fourteen, of which latter I am myself the 
seventh son and tenth child. 

The first publisher, Charles, was evidently an 
active and enterprising man; the second, John, 
was so well known as to be the senior managing 
partner of many trade or Conger books—hence 
the possession in my family for many years, 
and now in my own, of the original agreements 
for such literary works as Pope’s Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, of some of Gay’s 
and Matthew Prior’s works, as well as some of 
Steele’s and Addison’s editions, agreements for 
many sales of portions of copyright books, and, 
in addition, about a hundred old Book Auction 
catalogues. The third generation of publishers, 
Charles, my grandfather, had much to do with 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Though he, in his time, carried on business during 
the great struggle with Napoleon, the effect on 
business was nothing commensurate with that 
of the late struggle of nations. The life of the 
people was carried on much as usual, and the 
daily events of war were not brought home to 
each household and individual as they have 
been now. It would have been unthinkable in 
those times that a portion of the history of the 
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firm should be written, as it was, in the heart of 
London to the accompaniment of the noise and 
excitement of air raids, and great destruction and 
loss of life within a few hundred yards. The 
third generation went through a very different 
experience to the second, as it had the Evangelical 
Revival Movement to interest the theological 
world. The fourth generation, my father’s, 
synchronised with the period of the Oxford 
Movement, which at first carried along and at 
last carried away its business. The fifth, my 
brother’s and my own generation, was the period 
of the High Church Movement, and the firm also 
during this time extended its connection very 
widely into the educational world. 

The present firm is fortunate in the possession 
of portraits of one at least of the members of each 
partnership from the commencement. These help 
to visualise one’s ancestors and to realise their 
personalities. 

I have occasionally used in the narrative the 
first, as well as the third person, in order to avoid 
awkward or pedantic phraseology. 

My thanks are due to Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
among others, for kindly looking over the proofs 
and for helpful suggestions. 


SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON. 
Lonpon, 1919. 
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NOTES ON PORTRAITS 


CHARLES RIVINGTON, 1688-1742 


oY Tux oil painting of Charles Rivington was in the possession 


of Mr. Lloyd Morgan, of South Wales and.5 St. Augustine's 
Mansions, Victoria, London. He said it was supposed to 
be by the well-known painter Hudson, and had been in the 
hands of his grandfather, who was a collector of pictures, 
and that it came from a Blackburn who was an artist. 
This John Blackburn, artist, was father of Anna Maria 
Blackburn, who married John Rivington (1779-1841), 
September 24, 1811. The grandfather referred to above 
was William Morgan, who was an F .R.S. and whose portrait 
engraved from a painting by Sir Thomas ‘Lawrence I saw. 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan said the oil painting had always been 
known in his family as ‘a painting of Charles Rivington, 
father of John Rivington, Esq., at 62 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Publisher.’ There is a genuine old label on the 
back of the portrait, bearing these words on it. ‘This was 
in January 1914. 

The oil painting was submitted to the scrutiny, amongst 
others, of Mr. Charles John Holmes, at that time Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, now Director of the National 
Gallery, and a cousin of mine. He reported that the 
painting is not by Hudson, as stated by Mr. Lloyd Morgan, 
at least there is no proof of it, as Hudson’s paintings are 
easily recognised. The costume in which Charles Rivington 
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is painted agrees with that worn between 1730 and 1760, so 
that he must have been between forty-three and fifty years 
of age when his portrait was painted. The picture is a 
genuine old painting, fortunately very little restored, as 
the original cracks are still to be seen. 

The oil painting is in the possession of the firm at 
34 King Street, Covent Garden, and there is a photogravure 
of it by Emery Walker in the National Portrait Gallery 
(see fifty-eighth Annual Report, 1914-15). 


JOHN RIVINGTON, 1720-1792 


The photogravure opposite page 54 is taken from a 
miniature in the possession of Arthur W. Rivington of 
1 Fenchurch Buildings, solicitor, who had it from his 
father, the late Charles Rivington, of the same address. 


JAMES RIVINGTON, 1724-1803 


This, opposite page 42, is from an engraving in New York, 
obtained through the good offices of Major George Haven 
Putnam, publisher, of New York. 


CHARLES RIVINGTON, 1754-1831 


This, opposite page 110, is a reproduction of a red and 
black crayon drawing by Joseph Slater in 1830, now in the 
possession of C. J. Holmes. 


The other portraits are from photographs. 
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THE STYLES AND DATES OF THE FAMILY 
PUBLISHING FIRM 


. CHARLES RiviInGToN, 1711-1742. 
. JOHN and JAmMEsS—Sons, 1742-1756. 
. JOHN—1756-1792. 


. JOHN, FRANCIS, and CHARLES—Father and two Sons, 


1757-1792. 


5. Francis and CHARLES—Brothers, 1792-1810. 


6. Francis, CHARLES, and JoHN—Two Brothers and Son, 


1810-1822. 


7. CHARLES and J oHN—Uncle and Recher: 1822-1827. 


8. CHARLES, JOHN, GEORGE, and Francis—Uncle, Nephew, 


12. 
13. 
14, 


and two Sons of Charles, 1827-1831. 


. JoHN, GEORGE, and Francts—Cousin and two Brothers, 


1831-1836, 


. Joun, Gerorce, Francis, and JouNn—Cousin, two 


Brothers, and Son of John, 1836-1841. 


. GrorcE, . Francis, and Jonn—Two Brothers and 


Cousin, 1841-1842. 
FrANcIs and Joun—Cousins, 1842-1859. 
Joun and Francis Hansarp—Cousins, 1859-1866, 


Francis Hansarp and Seprimus—Brothers, Sons of 
Francis, 1867-1889. 

{Francis Hansard sold the business in 1890, after 

his brother had dissolved his partnership with 


him, to Messrs. Longman. ] 
Xxi 
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(1) Seprrmus RivineTon, son of Francis, and JoHN GUTHRIE 
Percrvat, son of Dr. Percival, Head Master of Rugby 
School, under the style of PercrvaL anp Co., 1889- 
1893. 


(2) The same, under the style of RrvineTon, PERCIVAL AND 
Co., July 1, 1898-1897. 


(3) The same, under the style of Rrvineron AnD Co. (im- 
print Rivinetons), August 3, 1897. 


(4) From February 29, 1912, carried on by SEptimus 
RivinGTon alone, under the title of RIVINGTON AND 
Co., J. G. Perctvat having retired at that date (he 
died in 1914), 


(5) Septimus and GERALD CHIPPINDALE, First Cousins once 
removed, January 1, 1915, as RIvINGTON AND Co,— 
the Great-Great-Grandson and the Great-Great-Great- 
Grandson, respectively, of CHaRLES RIVINGTON, the 
first RivinGToN publisher. 
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The Rivingtons—The Publishing family of Rivington— 
Charles Rivington—Robert and Richard Chiswell—Books 
published by Chiswell—Sizxteenth century description of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard—Signs over shops—The Rose and 
Crown—The Bible and Crown—Methods of publishing 
and bookselling—Origin of Copyright—A licence to 
print and vend—Trade conditions—Book Auctions—T he 
Chapter Coffee-house—-The Conger trade books—Charles 
Rivington’s books—John Wesley—Samuel Richardson— 
Pamela—State of religion in England. 


Tue Rivington family can be traced back directly 
to the fifteenth century in Derbyshire. There 
were many Rivingtons at Bolton-le-Moors and 
other places in Lancashire, and probably in 
Derbyshire and South Yorkshire as_ well. 
Baines’s History of Lancashire says, ‘Mr. Rivin- 
ton’s Howse by Riventon.’ There is also Riving- 
ton Pike, 1545 feet high, in the parish of Bolton, 
used as one of the warning fire beacons at the 
time of the Spanish Armada, as well as Rivington 
village and school and waterworks. Although 
there is no connection that can be traced between 
the Rivingtons of Lancashire and those of 
Derbyshire, it is not improbable that there must 
have been some connection, as the counties are 
adjoining, and the places where they lived were 
not far apart. 

There were also Rivingtons at Eckington, 

A 
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near Sheffield, in South Yorkshire, in the early 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and there 
is mention in Charter Wills between 1545 and 
1620 of John Rivington of Wigan, 1587, of 
Thomas Rivington of Chester, gent., 1616, and 
Roger Rivington of Preston, 1642. From the 
Lancaster Assize Rolls the names of Rivingtons 
frequently occur, all of Bolton-le-Moors.* 

The Publishing family of Rivington lived at 
and came from Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. The 
earliest obtainable entry in the parish church 
register of Chesterfield is that of George Riving- 
ton, who married Troth Tupman, 29th August 
1614. He was presumably a bookseller, or 
stationer as publishers were called in those 
times. He was entered as an apprentice at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1601. 

On 8rd December 1604 George Rivington (born 
1592), son of George Rivington and Dorothy 
Stones of Eckington, Derbyshire, * myller,’ was 
apprenticed to Hugh Jacksone for eight years ; 
and a Thurstone Rivingtoun (sic) was buried 
at Eckington, 23rd November 1561. The next 
entry in the Chesterfield parish church register 
is of Robert, son of William Rivington, buried 
13th January 1618. After that there is an entry: 
Robert, married Eleanor Ash, 19th October 

1 In the time of Henry vir. Sir Robert Pilkington married Jane 
Rivington, to whom the Rivington estates belonged. Members of 
the Rivington family were connected with Lancashire and with 
Rivington (as Governors of the Schools) until the seventeenth century. 
In 1301 there were Pilkingtons holding estates in Rivington, and 
in 1386 (circa) Robert Pilkington ‘de Rivington’ was a juror in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor cause. 


In 1246-7 John de Ruwington was surety ve the 1/4 part of 180 
acres in Ruwinton, 
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1630. The Ash family, the parish clerk at 
Chesterfield informed me in September 1914, 
were well-known and wealthy inhabitants of 
Chesterfield. Robert married, as his second wife, 
Lucy White, in 1641, who died in 1667. 

Charles Rivington, who bought the already 
well-known, flourishing and_ well-established 
business of Richard Chiswell in 1711, was the 
second son and third child, out of twelve, of 
Thurston Rivington, who died in 1734. Charles’s 
mother was Maria or Marie Wyn. His grand- 
father was Thurston Rivington de Spital, that is, 
of the Hospital. There was a well-known part 
of Chesterfield in which was a (probably leper) 
hospital. What Thurston Rivington’s connec- 
tion with it was, whether that of Head of it or 
Doctor to it, is not known. He had several chil- 
dren. (See ‘ Karly Genealogy of the Rivingtons.’) 

Charles Rivington was born in 1688, at the 
time of the invasion of England by William of 
Orange and the first and second flights of James 
the Second. He came up to London and served 
his apprenticeship to a well-known theological 
bookseller—Matthews—and acquired the freedom 
of the City in 1711. On the death of Richard 
Chiswell, the elder, in 1711, at the age of seventy- 
two, he came into possession of Chiswell’s busi- 
ness and premises. Chiswell was one of the 
great publishers of his day. 

The Dictionary of National Biography says that 
Chiswell published many important works, of 
which a list is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where, however, it is not mentioned that Chiswell 
was one of the four who issued the fourth folio 
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edition of Shakespeare’s works under the auspices 
of Henry Herringman in 1685. Official publish- 
ing came to him. In 1680 he brought out the 
Votes of the House of Commons by the authority 
of Speaker Williams, and an Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting of the Estates of Scotland, 
1689. Chiswell dealt largely in theology. Dun- 
ton tells us how ‘that eminent bookseller and 
truly honest man... has printed so many 
excellent books, written both by the present and 
late Archbishops of Canterbury, Bishop Patrick, 
Bishop Burnet, Bishop Wake, and other eminent 
divines.’ According to Evelyn’s letter to Arch- 
deacon Nicholson (10th November 1699), Chis- 
well, while printing, in 1683, Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation, ‘ lost the originals of some very 
valuable letters written by Mary Stuart to Queen 
Elizabeth and Leicester, which Evelyn had lent 
to the historian.’ Chiswell continued to publish 
books to within a short time of his death on 8rd 
May 1711. One of his sons, Richard, was a great 
traveller in the East, a Turkey merchant, a director 
of the Bank of England, and in 1714 was M.P. for 
Calne in Wiltshire. He purchased Debden Hall 
with the Manor of Deynes, Essex, in 1715. 
Chiswell was called the ‘ Metropolitan of Book- 
sellers,’ and must have been doing publishing 
business on a large scale. He carried it on 
under the sign of the Rose and Crown at the 
corner of Distaff Lane, on the south side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, where Cannon. Street now is. 
Tradition says the business was originally carried 
on in the old St. Paul’s Cathedral. The choir 
of the rebuilt St. Paul’s Cathedral was opened for 
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service in 1697, and the whole building completed 
in 1710, at a total cost of over one and a half 
million pounds. 

At the end of my copy of Burnet’s Abridg- 
ment of the History of the Reformation, second 
edition, published by Richard Chiswell in 1683 
at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
there are advertised over one hundred and fifty 
books ‘ printed for and sold by Richard Chis- 
well.’ These include in folio, Law Reports, 
Bacon’s' Advancement of Learning, Hooker’s 
Kicclesiastical Polity, Herodotus, and Bishop 
Sanderson’s Sermons; in quarto, there are Dic- 
tionaries, Histories, and Sermons; in octavo, 
there are all the above and, in addition, Medical 
and Philosophical and Scientific works ; and much 
the same in duodecimo, and a few in vicesimo 
quarto—a size about 44 by 34 inches. 

Among the treasures in the Museum at Caris- 
brooke Castle, Isle of Wight,-there is under a 
glass case a copy of ‘ A Sermon preached before 
the Aldermen of the City of London at St. 
Lawrence Church, Jany. 30, 1689, Being the day 
of the Martyrdom of K. Charles 1. By Gilbert 
Burnet, D.D. The Second Edition. Printed for 
Richard Chiswell at the Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, 1681.’ 

Richard Chiswell traded under the sign of the 
Rose and Crown from 1663, and the first entry 
in the Stationers’ Company’s Register is 17th 
September 1673, when he purchased numerous 
books in conjunction with John Wright from 
Sam. Mearne. He _ subsequently published 
several books in partnership with Thomas 
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Cockerill. Chiswell’s last entry in the Register, 
before the Act of Anne (see page 16), was on 
18th September 1704. He was the printer of 
much of Dryden’s poetry. 

Richard Chiswell was buried in the Church of 
St. Botolph’s Without, Bishopsgate, where there is 
a tomb to his and his family’s memory. It states 
that he was a Citizen and Stationer of London 
and a very considerable benefactor to that parish. 

There was a Robert Chiswell at the sign of the 
Holy Lamb at the east end of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard in 1658—the last of the tenants under that 
sign. He reappeared at the Rose and Crown, 
1676—his imprint is on books in 1679 and 1681. 
He and Richard may have been brothers and 
partners who used their imprints on occasion for 
books in which they were independently inter- 
ested. _Robert’s name does not appear on the 
Stationers’ Company’s Register; but that does 
not prove anything particular, for there were 
several booksellers who were members of the 
Haberdashers’ and other Companies. Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann tells me he has come across a book 
published by Robert Chiswell with his im- 
print at the Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard: Baconiana, or certain genuine Poems of Sir 
Fra. Bacon ..., 1679. Robert Chiswell followed 


James Allestry, 1664-66 (the premises rebuilt,- 


during which period Allestry removed to Duck 
Lane) and 1669-70. In 1670 Allestry died, at 
the sign of the Rose and Crown.! ~ 


‘See The Times Literary Supplement” of Oct. Dis Oo, ois 
and Jan. 3 and Feb. 7 and 28, 1918, for letters on the subject of 
booksellers’ signs, by M. H. Spielmann. 


a 


- 
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Mumby, in his Romance of Bookselling, London, 
1910, gives a pseudo-antiquity sixteenth century 
description of this part of London, which is a 
fairly good summary of the results of modern 
research into the history of bookselling: 


‘Nowe let us awhile be imaginous, and hie us 
backe unto our stacioner frendes of London in the 
yere 1530. . . . Somayhap yt were better to start 
from the shoppe of Master Robert Wyer besyde 
Charyng Crosse—an honeste and godlye man, 
who prynteth bokes that neede no greate learnyng 
to rede, and ys well respected as churchwardenne 
of this St. Martyn’s parysshe. Here ys his shoppe ; 
mark the holie syne of St. John the Evangelist 
whyche he hath given it. And nowe let us, walk 
along Strand Strete to the citie, but take heed as 
ye go, good frende. Yt ys in good soothe, a ryght 
scandalous shame that the Kyng’s highway from 
the citie to his palyce of Westmynster should 
remain thus fowle, and so full of ruttes and slough 
that no man can ryde or dryve.along it except at 
grete payne and jeopardie. On a thycke and 
mystie night yt ys truly perylous, for the brydges 
over these watercourses are none too easy to de- 
cipher in the dark. No wonder most everybody 
dises the river... 

‘And now up Paul’s hill to the churchyarde. 
A place for bokesellyng rather than prynting 
this ; and still much in the hands of foreign men, 
_who took the pick of the market long before we 
Englysshe could stoppe them. Yt was because 
they took so much trade away that many our 
owen prynters, who did theyre besness in dyvers 
other parts of the citie, themselves set up stalls 
and little shoppes in the same place, even if 
they took not one of the larger howses round the 
churchyarde. Thus Master de Worde, who hath 
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so long lyved in England that he hath become 
practycally an Englysshe citizen, now hath a 
shoppe here at the signe of Our Ladye of Pity, 
and was comyng thence, I doubt me not, when I 
poynted hym out. 

‘Now yow can see how busie yt ys in the 
churchyarde. Yt ys always crowded lyke thys, 
wyth boothes and stalls. Those neate lyttle 
shoppes with the lowe flat roofes, ryght close to 
the churche walls, belonge to the stacioners who 
do theyre pryntyng elsewhere, or have it done 
for them. See howe some of their roofs are railed 
and postyd ; they be all crowded from tyme to 
tyme when any triumph or show cometh here.’ 


The following interesting description of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard in the time of Cromwell is 
from a single half-sheet in the British Museum, 
dated 27th May 1651: 


*Forasmuch as the inhabitants of St. Paul’s 
churchyard are much disturbed by the souldiers 
and others, calling out to passengers, and examin- 
ing them (though they go peaceably and civilly 
along), and by playing at nine pinnes at unreason- 
able hours; These are therefore to command all 
-souldiers and others whom it may concern, that 
hereafter there shall be no examining and calling 
out to persons who go peaceably on their way, 
unlesse they do approach their guards, and 
likewise to forbear playing at nine pinnes and 
other sports, from the hour of nine of the clocke 
in the evening till six in the morning, that so 
persons that are weake and indisposed to rest, 
may not be disturbed.’ 


Lecky ! writes : 


‘ Great progress was made, as we have already 
1 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. ch. iv. 
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seen, in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
in lighting the streets and protecting the pas- 
sengers, but very little was done to embellish the 
city. The pavement was scandalously inferior 
to that of the great towns of the Continent, 
while the projecting gutters from the roofs of 
the houses made the streets almost impassable 
in the rain, and it was not until the first year of 
George 1. that these evils were remedied by law.’ 


Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, 1803, vol. lll., 
states that 


‘ The churchyard of St. Paul’s is inclosed by a 
very rich and extremely strong railing of iron; 
which appears likely to last as long as the church 
itself. A large solitary elm tree grows directly 
opposite the trunk-maker’s door, in the north- 
east corner of the yard appropriated to the parish 
of St. Faith. Rivingtons is a most respectable 
firm of booksellers, on. the north side of--St. 
Paul’s church.’ i 

This yard, it appears, was famous for its trees. 
The Goose and Gridiron, on the north side of 
St. Paul’s, was a noted coaching inn, and the 
place where one of the first lodges of Freemasons 
was held from before 1716. 

The original statue of Queen Anne before the 
west front of the church, was the work (1712) of 
Francis Bird, a poor sculptor. The old statue, 
which was worn out, has been replaced by a 
copy in Sicilian marble. Before the Fire, which 
destroyed the Cathedral, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
was chiefly inhabited by stationers, whose shops 
were then, and till the year 1760, distinguished 
by signs. At the sign of the White Grey- 
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hound, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the first edition 
of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Lucrece 
were published by John Harrison; at the Flower- 
de-Luce and the Crown, appeared the first edition 
of the Merchant of Venice; at the Fox, the first 
edition of Richard the Second; at the Angel, the 
first edition of Richard the Third; at the Spread 
Eagle, the first edition of Troilus and Cressida ; 
at the Gun, the first edition of Titus Andronicus ; 
and at the Red Bull, the first edition of Lear. 
After the Fire the majority of stationers removed 
to Little Britain and Paternoster Row; but the 
yard was not wholly deserted. No. 62, one door 
east of Canon Alley, was F. and C. Rivington’s, 
two brothers (1792-1810), as chronicled by Peter 
Pmdar: * 


‘In Paul’s Churchyard, the Bible and the Key, 
This wondrous pair is always to be seen, 
Somewhat the worse for wear—a little grey— 
One like a saint, and one with Cesar’s mien.’ ? 


It was usual, in those days, till 1760, to have 
signboards over shops and offices.- Lecky, in his 
History “of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
writes, vol. i. p. 526: ‘ The principal, and, indeed, 
the most congenial employment of the British 
artist, appears to have been the production of the 
gaudy signboards which nearly every shopkeeper 
was accustomed to hang out before his door.’ 
It was not the practice to have consecutive 
numbers on the houses in the street, so that it 

‘ Wheatley and Cunningham, London Past and Present, 1891. 
No. 62 is now occupied by A. Stedall and Co., Limited, drapers, etc. 


* See page 83. There is no portrait extant of this Francis. For 
Charles’s portrait see opposite page IIo. 
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was necessary for the owner to adopt some 
special symbol. Some of the signs were very 
large and absurd and finely gilt. Thus such 
things were used as a Golden Periwig, Saws, 
Axes, Trees, Lancets, Knives, Cheese, Salmon, 


62 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
(From Tallis’s London Street Views, No. 46, 1838-9.) 


and ‘Sugar Loaves. These were: repeated from 
Whitechapel to Piccadilly. The Three Bibles, 
the Angel and the Looking-glass, were some of the 
signs of the booksellers on London Bridge, and 
were on the title-pages of their books in the 
sixteenth century. I have an order to pay, 
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dated Chichester, Feb. 2nd, 1738/9,1 to ‘Mr. James 
Hodges (bookseller) at Ye Looking Glass on 
London Bridge.’ a 

Sir James Hodges, Knt., was the best known 
of the booksellers on London Bridge, and was, 
probably, the first bookseller who published 
novels at the favourite sign of the Looking Glass 
on the bridge. The houses on the bridge were 
finally demolished in 1760 and the old_ bridge 
itself ceased to exist in 1832.” 


ee 
Facsimile of Sir James Hodges’ signature. 

The booksellers used the signs of the Bible, 
Bell, Cicero’s Head, Tully’s Head, Shakespeare’s 
Head, the Dunciad, the Cross-Keys, the Globe, 
etc. Similarly, bankers had their signs till lately. 
Thus, Goslings and Sharpe (the Goslings had been 
booksellers), till 1898, had Three Squirrels, 
Martin’s bank the Grasshopper. There is a 
fairly full list of the booksellers in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and the signs of their shops from 
1595 to 1811 given in Notes and Queries, 15th 


* “New Style’ was introduced in 1752. Before that year any date 
in a public record or official document falling in January or February 
or in March to the 24th inclusive, would be ascribed to the year 
preceding that in which we should now reckon it. 

? Roberts’s The Earlier History of English Bookselling, 1889. 
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December 1877, and also by Wheatley (see 
page 10). He remarks that ‘there are two 
classes of signs : (1) special signs which were also 
used as devices on the title-pages of books. 
These being personal were usually taken with 
them by the booksellers when they removed. 
(2) General signs. Being neither personal nor 
distinctive of trade, these passed from one tenant. 
to another, even when the trade was changed. 
They were nothing more than a characteristic 
indication of a house, of use before the custom 
of numbering houses was introduced.’ 


Bible and Crown 


As used by Charles las in 1720 Sete 14, 26). 


John Mackay, in his Journey through England, 
1724, writes : 

‘The booksellers of ancient books in all lan- 
guages are in Little Britain and Paternoster Row ; 
those for Divinity and the Classics on the north 
side of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Law, History, and 
Plays about Temple Bar ; and the French’ book- 
sellers in the Strand.’ 


In 1714, Charles Rivington removed to 62 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, on the north side, where 
he put up the sign of the Bible and Crown. 
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No. 62 was formerly known as ‘ The Three 
Flowers de Luces’ and afterwards as * The Bible.’ 

On page 18 is the sign as printed in: Charles 
Rivington’s publications in 1720 (see page 26), 
and below is the one used on a copperplate invoice 
form of the firm’s in my possession and used in 
1788; this has the date on it 
of 1722. 

There were other booksellers 
trading under the sign of the 
Bible and Crown: e.g. J. Wren, 
c. 1687, Great Turnstile, Hol- 
born ; J. Newberry, 1745, Dever- 
eux Court, without Temple Bar ; 
Francis Newberry, 1767, 20 Lud- 
oe alee sien a gate Street; Thomas Beecroft, 
Ce a MOC OR) Paternoster Row, 1781; 

George Thomason, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, in the seventeenth century, and 
William Cobbett in the eighteenth century, the 
Crown, the Bible, and the Mitre, in Pall Mall. 

The Bible and Crown brought up from the 
firm’s warehouse in Lovell’s Court,! Paternoster 
Row, which had lain there for some years in a 
neglected state, was probably of a modern date. 
It was not the same shape as the original one used 
in Charles Rivington’s book in 1720, nor as used 
by the firm of John Rivington and Sons in 1788, 
with the date of 1722 on it. 

Here, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Charles Riving- 
ton carried on the business of a bookseller and 


1 My brother, Francis Hansard, wrote in 1883 that this Bible and 
Crown ‘came from 58 and 59 Paternoster Row when we closed our 
premises at 62 St. Paul’s Churchyard and 58 and 59 Paternoster Row 
in 1853—how long it had been there I cannot say.’ 
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publisher, and continued an already well estab- 
lished general and theological publishing business 
—one of the oldest in the country. Certainly, the 
family has a record for continuity as publishers.! 


These were the days of Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
where, on 6th January 1711, he tells her he went 
to Bateman’s, the bookseller, and laid out eight 
and forty shillings for books for three volumes 
of Lucian in French. There appears to have been 
then a custom to permit customers to have the 
run of the bookshops and read the books without 
taking them away, on payment of a small sub- 
scription. Reading chairs or stools were kept in 
._ the shops for this purpose, and if the books were 
not finished at a single sitting they were kept 
till the readers returned to finish them. At this 
time Steele, Addison, Pope, Prior, Gay, and 
Defoe were writing, and William Taylor was 
‘building up.the business in Paternoster Row 
bought by young Thomas Longman, of Bristol, 
in 1724. Authors were then obtaining sub- 
scriptions for their books direct from their public 
or patrons. But this undignified proceeding 
gradually died down, and it was left for the pub-~ 
lishers to do this work. It was about time this 
was taken out of the hands of the authors, for 

LS3t Bee been asserted that the Whitechapel Bell Foundry, which 
has been entrusted with the re-hanging of the bells of Westminster 
Abbey for the Peace rejoicings, is the oldest firm in London, 

‘This may well be true, for the foundry was started before the year 
1570 by Robert Doddes, and during the past three and a half centuries 
it has been the birthplace of many noted cathedral peals, also of some 
of the largest bells in the country. The business has been continued 


without intermission down to the present day.’—Suaday Times, 
16th February 1919. It has, however, not been in the same family 


continuously. 
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Dr. Johnson had obtained cash in advance for 
his edition of Shakespeare from the public, and 
when the publisher, Tonson, desired a gentle- 
man to ask Johnson the number of the sub- 
scribers in advance that he had got, the Doctor 
replied: *I have lost all the names and spent all 
the money. It came in small portions, and 
departed in the same manner’! The sum so 
disposed of is calculated at about £1312. 

At the time Charles Rivington took over 
Chiswell’s business, in 1711, a London penny 
post was placed on the Statute Book. Since 
1682 it had been a private enterprise. Copyright 
was in an uncertain position, and authors and 
publishers were contending with the difficulties 
of this position. The first statutory creation of 
copyright was an Act passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, enacted in 1709. It came into 
effect in 1710 and lasted till 1814. This super- 
seded the old licensing laws of 1694. After 
the Act of Anne was passed it was claimed 
that there was a Common Law perpetual right 
of copyright in books published before the Act, 
_and this was maintained till about 17 60, when the 
House of Lords decided against it. Thus, six- 
teen of Shakespeare’s plays were entered on the 
Register of the Stationers’ Company, in November 
1623, to Blount and Jaggard, and seven years 
later Blount assigned his interest to R. Allot. 
Before the Act of Anne, entry at Stationers’ 
Hall was recognised by the Courts of Law as 
evidence of ownership of the exclusive right of 
publishing. Hence sprang Copyright. The by- 
laws passed by the Stationers’ Company for- 
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bidding any member infringing another member’s 
copyright became dead letters, and pirating of 
books became a common practice, to the annoy- 
ance of authors and publishers or stationers, as 
they. were then called. In the years 1701-8 
there were only twenty-six books in all entered 
in the Stationers’ Company’s Register! In Ire- 
land, the Act of 1709 did not come into force 
until the Act of Union in 1801, and reprinting 
in Dublin of books copyrighted in England was 
of common occurrence. 

Lecky, in his Hi istory of England i in the Eighteenth 
Century, says that in the Dublin Spy, 5th Novem- 
ber 1753, will be found a violent invective against 
Richardson, because to ‘carry his black designs 
against this kingdom into creation, when he 
published Pamela, he sent over one Bacon and 
gave him 1500 sets of the novel, to the great loss 
of our printers and stationers here, who could 
have printed it here and sold it~half-price’! In 
a previous letter in the same paper (29th October 
1753) there is a complaint that London book- 
sellers were beginning habitually to take this 
course, and thus to frustrate Irish editions. 

It was, therefore, the London publishers who 
applied, together with the authors, to Pavrlia- 
ment in 1703, and again in 1709 for a statute. 
By this statute authors, as well as publishers, were 
given the copyright of books, already published, 
for twenty-one years from 10th April 1710. New 
books were given fourteen years and, if the author 


1 Mumby’s Romance of Bookselling, London, 1910; and ‘Book 
Production and Distribution,’ H. G. Aldis, in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, vol. xi., 1914. 
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survived that, another fourteen years. Piracy 
was to be punished by a fine of a penny a sheet, 
half to go to the Crown and half to the informer, 
entry at Stationers’ Hall being necessary for 
protection. This Act did away with perpetual 
copyright, though it was not till 1760 the ques- 
tion was settled regarding books published before 
the Act, e.g. Shakespeare’s Plays. It was the 
same with Thomson’s Seasons, published in 1780 
by Andrew Millar, who claimed perpetual copy- 
right, which was eventually taken away from him. 

A monopoly of a work for a specified number 
of years, in the form of a licence to print, was 
occasionally granted ; the only form of copyright 
which had existed was that which a member of 
the Stationers Company secured by the entry of 
a ‘copy’ in the Company’s Register, and this 
was a purely trade regulation in which the author 
was completely ignored.! 

I have the original of a licence to print, dated 
1749-50. It came into the possession of my great- 
grandfather, John Rivington, publisher (1720-92) 
and son of Charles Rivington, the founder of the 
family business. It may be interesting to give 
a copy of it. It has the seal stamped and affixed 
to it of George the Second and three impressed 
two shilling and sixpenny stamps. Books licensed 
were exempt from registration. 


GEORGE R. 


GEORGE THE SECOND, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 


’ “Book Production,’ etc., H. G. Aldis, in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, vol. x1, 1914. 
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Defender of the Faith, etc. To all to whom these 
Presents shall come, Greeting. Whereas Our 
Trusty and Wellbeloved James Hodges of the 
City of London Bookseller and Stationer hath, 
by his Petition, humbly represented unto Us, 
that he with great Labour, Study, and Expense 
compiled and collected together a Work of 
Devotion and Christian Piety, Intitled, The 
Protestant Manual of Christian Devotions, com- 
posed of Instructions, Offices and Forms of Prayer, 
in a plain, rational, and scriptural Method for the 
Morning and Evening on every Day in the Week, 
and, on other daily most necessary and solemn 
Occasions, suited to all Times, Persons, and Cir- 
cumstances in publick and private, necessary for 
all families. He has therefore humbly besought 
Us to grant him our Royal Licence and Privilege 
for the sole printing, publishing, and vending 
the same for the term of Fourteen Years. We, 
being willing to give all due Encouragement to 
his undertaking, are graciously pleased to conde- 
scend to his Request, and We doby these Presents, 
so far as may be agreeable to the statute in the 
behalf made and provided, grant unto him the 
said James Hodges,! his Heirs, Executors, Ad- 
ministrators, and Assigns, Our Licence for the 
sole printing, publishing and vending the said 
Work for the Term of fourteen years to be com- 
puted from the date hereof, strictly forbidding 
all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms _and 
Dominions to reprint cr abridge the same either 
in the like or in any Size or manner whatsoever, 
or to import, buy, vend, or utter or distribute any 
copies thereof reprinted beyond the Seas, during 
the aforesaid Term of Fourteen years, without 
the consent or approbation of the said James 
Hodges, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators 


1 See page 12. 
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and Assigns, under their Hands and Seals first 
had and obtained, as they will answer the con-. 
trary at their peril, whereof the Commissioners 
and other officers of Our Customs, the Master, 
Warden and Company of Stationers are to take 
notice, that due Obedience may be rendered to 
Our Pleasure herein declared. Given at Our 
Court at St. James’s the twenty eighth Day of 
February 1749/50 in the twenty Third Year of 


Our Reign. 
By his Majesty’s Command, 
BEDFORD. 


As regards the trade conditions prevailing at 
the time that Charles Rivington was carrying on 
his business in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, there were the booksellers’ and pub- 
lishers’ Book Auctions and Sales at which books 
and copyrights, and especially shares in book 
publications, were sold to the trade, chiefly in 
London. The custom was introduced from the 
Continent in 1676. In 1872, Longmans held 
their last book sale, and John Murray held his 
last in 1887. The last of them was Bentley’s, in 
1898. The earliest direct evidence of their ex- 
istence is the catalogue of the stock-in-trade 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, deceased, to be sold at 
Auction at 


‘The Bear in Avey-Mary-Lane, on Monday the 
eleventh of this instant, Decemb. 1704, Begin- 
ning at Nine in the Morning ; Where the Company 
shall be entertained with a Breakfast; and at 
Noon with a good Dinner, and a Glass of Wine ; 
and then proceed with the sale in order to finish 
the evening.’ 
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The receipt of a catalogue implied an invi- 
tation to dinner. The catalogues were issued only 
to a ‘select number of booksellers.’ 

I have a number of old Book Auction cata- 
logues, about one hundred and twenty, mostly folio 
four and eight page lists, ranging from 1718 to 
1797, comprising those of most of the well-known 
publishers and booksellers of the eighteenth 
century. They are catalogues of the Auction 
Sales of copies and of shares in the copyrights 
or stock of almost every published book. For 
instance, there is the auction of Thomas 
Osborne’s stock 


“to a select number of booksellers at the Queen’s 
Head Tavern, in Paternoster Row, on Thursday, 
the ninth day of February, 1743/4, at Eleven 
of the Clock in the Forenoon. DINNER will be 
served on the table exactly at One of the Clock, 
consisting of Turkies and Chines,- Hams and 
Chickens, Apple-pies, etc., and a Glass of very 
good Wine.’ 


There is mostly some notice of this sort, and 
the Auctions were usually held at the Queen’s 
Head Tavern. The Rivingtons appear to have 
been considerable buyers at these Book Auctions. 

The auctioneers were the booksellers them- 
selves and not a separate class, and only book- 
sellers were admitted to the auctions. When 
publishing became generally separated from retail 
bookselling, trade sale dinners became more 
important. Rivingtons, from various circum- 
stances, was the only firm that continued to keep 
the two lines of business running at the same 
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time. The retail side eventually became a busi-_ 
ness with little, if any, profit and entailed much 
trouble ; nor did the retail country trade very 
much like a firm of publishers who competed 
with their retail trade. 

There are some interesting details of these 
Book Auctions in an article by W. H. Peet in 
Notes and Queries, 19th April 1890, and an article 
by Joseph Shaylor in the Fortnightly Review, 
December 1907. 

The famous Chapter Coffee-house was the 
scene of much of the co-operative enterprise of 
authors and publishers. The Chapter Coffee- 
house has many literary as well as bookselling 
associations. Goldsmith dined there, and poor 
Chatterton may or may not have tasted its 
hospitalities. ‘I am quite familiar at the 
Chapter Coffee-house,’ he writes, ‘and know all 
the geniuses there.’ In its later history, Char- 
lotte and Anne Bronté stayed there during their 
first visit to London after the triumphant appear- 
ance of Jane Eyre. The Chapter House was con- 
verted into a tavern in 1854. Before the Chapter 
Coffee-house days, in 1719, a regular association 
was formed by a number of booksellers for trade 
purposes under the name of the ‘Conger ’1—a, 
- + The Mew English Dictionary, Oxford, 1893, has under the word 
‘Conger’ the following: CONGER (of doubtful origin and form). 
To Kersey is due the statement (or suggestion) that the word was 
originally congress or F. congrés, subsequently treated as a plural, 
with singular conger. But it is to be noted that in most of the 


quots. conger is applied to the association, not to a member of it. 


Bailey refers it tentatively to conger the fish, which may indicate a 
contemporary joke. 


@ 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot of Topping 
Book-sellers of London, who agree. . that whoever of them Buys a good 
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term which, probably, was taken from Congeries. 
Whatever the origin of its name, the society 
itself flourished for some years. In 1786 a 
similar partnership was formed, under the name 
of the Conger, by Charles Rivington and Arthur 
Bettesworth. Both associations were succeeded 
by the Chapter Coffee-house in Paternoster Row, 
where the old custom of co-operative publishing 
gradually developed into the systematic division 
of individual books or series of books into shares, 
each shareholder being responsible for his portion 
of the expenses, and receiving his proportionate 
number of the books in quires at cost price, or, 
in certain cases, his proportionate amount of 
the profits. Many works were brought out 
under this system. ‘ Chapter Books’ they were 
called at first—afterwards ‘ Trade Books.’ The 
order of the names on the title-page of the books 
was not arranged according to the interest held. 
It was regulated, usually, by the standing of the 
firm and, in the case of the larger firms, by the 
seniority of the elder partner. Shares of books 
were bought and sold in all sorts of small amounts. 
Thus I have a receipt, dated 19th December 1738, 
for one hundred and twenty of Watts’ Hymns 
bought by Aaron Ward from Richard Hett. 

In the eighteenth century coffee-houses were 
literary resorts and favourite reunions for social 


Copy, the rest are to take off such a particular number . .. in Quires, 
on easy Terms. 1706 PHILLIPS (ed. Kersey), Congress or Congers, a 
particular Society of Booksellers, who put in Joynt Stocks for the 
Buying and Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common 
Advantage. 1721 BAILEY, Congre, a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a Joint Stock in Trade, or agree to Print Books in Co-partner- 


ship. 
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and literary gossip and the reading of news. In 
Guy Miege’s Present State of Great Britain, for’ 
1707, it is remarked that 


‘The Coffee-houses are very commodious for a 
free conversation, and for reading at an easie 
rate all manner of printed news, the votes of 
Parliament when sitting, and other Prints that 
come out weekly or casually. Amongst which 
the London Gazette comes out on Mundays and 
Thursdays, the Daily Courant every day but 
Sunday, the Postman, Flying-post and Post-boy, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and the 
English Post, Mundays, Wensdays, and Fridays ; 
besides their frequent Postscripts.’ 


As being similar centres for intercommunica- 
tion in the book world, where the literati met and 
discussed new books or learned of projects for 
forthcoming works, some of the bookshops came 
to be known as literary coffee-houses. One of 
the first to be thus designated was a little low 
‘elbow-shed’ at the gate of the Lower Mews, 
near Leicester Fields. This was the bookshop of 
‘honest Tom Paine,’ one of the most celebrated 
booksellers of the day.1 

Some of the books Charles Rivington was 
publishing about 1715 ‘ at the Bible and Crown 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard’ are shown from his 
list printed at the end of The Archbishop of 
Cambray’s (Fénelon) Pastoral Letter. 


iss Primitive Christianity ; or, The Religion of 
the Ancient Christians, in the First Ages of the 


* This account of the Chapter Coffee-house is from Mumby’s 
Romance of Bookselling, 1910, 
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ARCHBISHOP 


O F 
CAMBRAY's 
PASTORAL LETTER 


CONCERNING 


The Love of GOD. 


TOGETHER 
With the Opinions of the Fatuers, 
on tle fame Subje&. 


Now done into Englifh. 


To which is added, 


A Circular Letter, by George Bull, D. D. 
Jate Lord Bithop of S$. David's; his Vifi- 
tation Sermon, and his Charge to his 
Diocefe. 


Publifhed by 
ROBERT NELSON, Efq;. 


LONDON: 


Printéd for Charles Rivington, at the Bible and 
Crown in S. PauPs Church-yard. 1715. 
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Gospel. In Three Parts. By William Cave, 
D.D. The Seventh Edition. Price 5s. 
2. The Christian indeed, and faithful Pastor ; 
impartially represented in a Practical Essay, and 
Historical Account of the Exemplary Life and 
Works of the late eminent William Asspeton, 
D.D., Rector of Beckenham in Kent, Prebendary of 
York, and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Ormond. By Thomas Watts, A.M., Vicar of 
Orpington, and S. Mary Cray. 8vo. Price 3s. 

3. The Vertue of Humility ; recommended to 
be printed by the late Reverend and Learned 
Dr. Henry-Hammond. The Third Edition, in 
12mo. Price 2s. 

4, Advice to young Beginners in the Christian 
Religion ; in a Letter to a God-Daughter, after 
Confirmation. Price 3d. or 20s. per Hundred. 

5. The Lord is my Portion; or, the Christian’s 
Pathway to Heaven, necessary for Families. 
By Tho. Allen, Vicar of Arlaster, N orthampton- 
shire. Price 3d. or. 20s. per Hundred. 

6. The Christian’s Exercise ; or, Rules to live 
above the World while we are in it ; with Medita- 
tions, Hymns, and Soliloquies, suited to the 
several Stages of Christian Life. Adorn’d with 
curious Sculptures. In Four Parts. By Thomas 
a Kempis.. To which is added an Appendix of 
Letters, Dialogues, etc. Address’d to all the 


true Lovers of Devotion. By Robert N elson, Esq. 
Price 6s. 


I have in my possession, among several books 
of an early date, copies of The Scourge: in 
Vindication of the Church of England, 1720, with 
the title-page printed in red and black, and 
on it the Bible and Crown in red ink. This 
is the earliest representation of the sign of the 
Publishing House of which I am aware (see 


£25 hed 


iN AL OM Y. 


OF THE 


Heretica, SyYNop 


OF 


DISSENTERS 


Avt 


SALTERS-HALL. 


Wherein is Reprefented, 


I. Te Moderation and Chriftian Temper of an 
Affembly of Divines. 

Il. ‘Tue Gravity and Candor of their Debates. 

III. Tue Language and Civility they ufe in Re- 
ligious Controverfy. 

IV. Tue Reverence they profefs for the Divinity 
of Chrifi, for Creeds, Canons, &c. 


Collected from their late BLASPHEMOUS Writings 
for the Information of Pofterity ; With fhort Remarks. 


In a Lerrer to a Country Friend. 


LONDON: 


Printed for Cuarxes RivincTon, 1720 
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pages 13 and 14). I give, on pages 27 and 
29, facsimile reproductions of the title-page and’ 
facing illustration of Part 11. of The Scourge, etc. 

The ‘ Heretical Synod ’ here referred to was a 
meeting of * Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
the Three Denominations in and about the City 
of London,’ convened by ‘a general summons 
sent to the whole Body,’ and held at Salters’ 
Hall on 10th March 1718-19, to discuss and settle 
certain matters of doctrine—the doctrine of the 
Trinity in particular—that had been giving rise 
to disputes among various dissenting congre- 
gations. The meeting appears to have been a 
very disorderly one. 

There is a very interesting book which I have, 
printed for C. Rivington, at the Bible and Crown 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1727: ‘ A new exposi- 
tion on the Book of Common Prayer, wherein 
the whole Service is illustrated and defended 
by incontestable proofs drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures,’ ete. 

There were also general publications published 
by Charles Rivington, e.g. Strother on Fevers, and 
Pharmacopoeia Redcliffeanae (Pars Altera), both 
in 1716. 

In 1718, Charles Rivington, in conjunction 
with other firms, issued proposals to print by 
subscription Mason’s Vindication of the Church of 
England, and the Ministry thereof—the Church that 
the family has adhered to ever since; for though 
Rivington published one of Whitefield’s very 
earliest works, The Nature and N ecessity of a New 
Birth in Christ, preached at Bristol in September 
17387, the author was then a young Oxford student 
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who had been but just ordained; and John 
Wesley, too, a friend of Charles Rivington’s, 
the other great religious mover of the day, was 
still a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, when 
Rivington brought out his (Wesley’s) edition of 
Thomas & Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, a book 
that has, after the Bible, gone through more 
editions than any other. I have a copy of this 
book, the title-page printed in red and black, 
and illustrated with plates, dated 1735.1 

Telford, in his Life of John Wesley, London, 
1886, states that ‘In August, 1736, Dr. Byrom 
drank tea with Mr. Rivington, the bookseller, 
Wesley’s friend and publisher. Rivington said 
that many of the young men of his parish had 
left off all public service and professed Deism, 
and that there was a visible decline in the sale 
of good books.’ 2 

There was a considerable demand in those 
days for books in practical divinity, and this class 
of literature was an important feature of Charles 
Rivington’s business. It also consisted in the 
publication of sermons, which, as a simple com- 
mission trade, had little risk. An amusing story 
is told, which proves that the ponderous nature 
of his trade stock did not prevent Charles Riving- 
ton from being a man of kindly humour. A poor 
vicar, in a remote country diocese, had preached a - 


1 The firm of Rivingtons ( Septimus Rivington and Gerald C. Riving- 
ton) in King Street, Covent Garden, has copies of books with each 
of the old firm’s different imprints from 1715 to 1890. This is an 
interesting and unique collection, on account of the old firm always 
being members of the Rivington family, and no one else. 

* Byrom’s Journals, ii. 63. 
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From Wesley's Edition (1735) of ‘ The Imitation of Christ. 
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sermon so acceptable to. his parishioners, that 
they begged him to have it printed, and full of 
the honour conferred and the greater honours 
about to come, the clergyman at once started for 
London, was recommended to Rivington, to 
whom he triumphantly related the object of his 
journey. Rivington agreed to his proposals, and 
asked how many copies he would like struck off. 
‘Why, sir,’ replied the clergyman, ‘ I have calcu- 
lated that there are in the kingdom ten thousand 
parishes, and that each parish will, at least, take one ~ 
and others more, so that I think we may venture to 
print thirty-five or thirty-six thousand copies.’ : 

Rivington remonstrated, the author insisted, 
and the matter was settled. With great self- 
denial, the clergyman waited at home for nearly 
two months in silence, but at length the hope of 
fame and riches so tormented him that he could 
hold out no longer, and he wrote to Rivington 
desiring him to send in the debtor and creditor 
account at once, but adding liberally that the 
remittance might be forwarded at his own con- 
venience. What, then, was his astonishment, 
anguish, -and tribulation, when the following 
account was received : 


The Revd. Dr. * * * 
To C. Rivington, Dr. 
To Printing and Paper, 35,000 
_ Copies of Sermon . 785 
By sale of 17 Copies of said Sermon 1 


Balance due to C. Rivington . £784 0 
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In a day or two he received a letter from 
Rivington to the following purport : 


‘Rev. Srr,—I_ beg pardon for innocently 
amusing myself at your expense, but you need 
not give yourself any uneasiness, TI knew better 
than you could do the extent of the sale of single 
sermons, and accordingly printed one hundred 
copies, to the expense of which you are heartily 
welcome,’ 


In 1736 Charles Rivington became an active 
member of the ‘ Society for Promoting the En- 
couragement of Learning,’ but as he and _ his 
colleagues sustained much injury through it, he 
withdrew from it. The Society lasted for thir- 
teen years, when it was d4bandoned. He made a 
successful hit with Pamela. ‘Two booksellers,’ 
writes Samuel Richardson, the author and printer, 
“my particular friends (Rivington and Osborne 
the bookseller) entreated me to write for them a 
little volume of letters, in a common style, on 
such subjects as might be of use to those country 
readers who were unable to indite for themselves. 
“Would it be any harm,” said I, “in a piece 
you want to be written so low, if one should 
instruct them how they should think and act in 
common cases, as well as indite?” “They were 
the more urgent for me to begin the little volume 
for the hint. I set about it, and in the progress 
of writing two or three letters to instruct hand- 
some girls who were obliged to go out to service, 
as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that 
might be laid against their virtue, the above 
story occurred to me, and hence sprang Pamela.’ 

c 
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The first two volumes of the story (commenced 
on 10th November 1789 and published in 1740) 
were written in three months, and never was a 
book of this kind more generally or more quickly 
admired. Pope asserted that it would do more 
good than twenty sermons, mindful, perhaps, of 
its publisher; Slocock and many other eminent 
divines recommended it from the pulpit ; a critic 
declared that if all books were burnt, the Bible 
and Pamela ought to be preserved ; and even at 
fashionable Ranelagh, where the former was in 
but little request, ‘it was usual for the ladies to 
hold up the volume (the latter) to one another, 
to show that they had got the book that every 
one was talking of.’ The book went through 
five editions in the first year of its publication. 
Pamela also aimed at counteracting the ten- 
dency of Fielding’s novels. Lord Erskine told 
(in 1807) a story of Dr. Johnson telling him when 
he was praising T'om Jones, ‘ Why, sir, Richard- 
son was worth a whole race of Fieldings, suppos- 
ing every individual of the race to be a regiment.’ 
And Lecky writes: ‘The works of Richardson 
which appeared between 1743 and 1753, and which 
at once attained an extraordinary popularity, 
probably contributed something to refine the 
tone of society.’ Professor Saintsbury, in his 
Introduction to Pamela in Everyman’s Library, 
says: * Pamela has no slight claim to be called 
the ancestress of all English novels. . . . The 
Continent, especially France, went wild over 
them (Pamela, 1740; Clarissa, 1748; Sir Charles 
Grandison, 1758) almost at once; nor was English 
appreciation much less for a time. The letter- 
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form gives particular opportunity for that re- 
markable analysis and exposition of motive and 
feeling which is Richardson’s just claim to have 
introduced into the English novel.’ Austin 
Dobson, in his Bookman’s Budget, 1917, writes : 


‘There must have been a doubt as to the pro- 
nunciation of the name (Pamela) even in Richard- 
son’s day—a doubt which did not escape Fielding. 
“ She told me,” says the Pedlar to Parson Adams 
in Book tv. chap. xii., “that I might be sure to 
find them out by one circumstance; for that 
they had a daughter of a very strange name, 
' Pamela or Paméla; some pronounced it one way, 
and some the other.” Richardson, wherever 
he got it, made it Paméla. This is clear from the 
hymns he wrote for his heroine; and Aaron 
Hill subserviently assured him that Mr. Pope 
had taught “half the women in England to 
pronounce it wrong,” the reference being to the 
well-known couplet in Pope’s Epistle to Teresa 
Blount : 3 


“The gods, to curse Pamela with her pray’rs, 
Gave the gilt Coach and dappled Flanders mares.” ’ 


By the kind permission of Mr. Austin Dobson 
and of his publisher, Mr. Humphrey Milford, of the 
Oxford University Press, I am allowed to repro- 
duce, on p. 37, the fancy silhouette in A Book- 
man’s Budget, drawn by Mr. Hugh Thomson, and 
thus referred to: ‘The Richardson here given 
playfully exhibits the author of Clarissa reading 
that masterpiece to a circle of admirers, and 
provisionally steadying his vertigo-haunted foot- 
hold by a cane concealed under the ample skirts 
of his coat.’ 
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In the Daily Advertiser of 14th May 1742, there 
is the following advertisement of Pamela : 


This Day is publifh’d, — 
With his Majefty’s Royal Licence, 
Beautifully printed on @ Writing Paper and large Letter, 


in Four Volumes in OGavo, and embellifo'd with t-wenty- | 

nine Copper-Plates defign'd and engrav’d by Mr. Hayman 

and Mr, Grayelot, < 
(With an ample Tanrx of Contes, being an Err Tome of the 

ORK, now firft prefix'd ) 
EJAMELA:; or, Virtue Rewarded: In a 
Series of Familiar Letters from a beautiful young Damfel to her Parents, 

and afterwards in her exalted Condition, between her and Perfons of Figure 
and Quality, upon the moft important and entertaining Subjeéts in genteel. 
Life. Publith’d im order to cultivate the Principles of Virtué and Religion 
in the Minds of the Youth of both Sexes 


Printed for S. Richardfon ; and fold by J. Otborn, in Pater-nofter-Row ; 
and J. Rivington, in St. Paul’s Church- Yard. 8 


Pamela was published as a Conger or trade 
book. Richardson wrote it in Salisbury Court 
and printed it himself. In 1776 a sixteenth share 
was sold for £18, 7.e. £288 in all. 

The above advertisement was not of the first 
edition, as it has for imprint Charles Rivington’s 
son and successor, John Rivington. Charles died 
at 62 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 22nd February 1742, 
and was buried 28th February, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where so many of his descendants 
are also buried (see ‘Memorial Stones,’ p. xvi.). 
He left a large circle of friends to mourn his 
loss, among them John Wesley and Samuel 
Richardson. By Eleanor Pease, his wife (who 
died in 1758), a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
he had thirteen children, six of whom survived 
him, and to whom his friend Samuel Richardson 
acted as guardian, as well as one of the executors 
of Charles Rivington’s will. Samuel Richardson 
(1689-1761) also came from Derbyshire, and was 


ee 
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an early friend of the Rivington family (see p. 52). 
His printing office was in Staining (or Steyning) 
Lane. He was printer to the Lord Mayor and of 
many ‘trade’ books. He was also Master of the 
Stationers Company in 1754. A portrait of him 
and his second wife hangs in Stationers’ Hall. 
These were times that were making history. 
In the very first year of Charles Rivington taking 


Richardson reading ‘ Clarissa’ to his friends. 


over Chiswell’s business, 1711, the South Sea 
Company was formed, in 1719 its scheme was 
altered and in 1720 the bubble burst, with 
widespread financial disaster to the holders and 
gamblers in it. The Spanish invasion of Scot- 
land, the Jacobite risings and the passing of the 
present Riot Act were also contemporary events. 

The Schism Act was passed in 1714. This Act 
enjoined that no one either in England or Ire- 
land should keep a public or a private school, 
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unless he were a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, or licensed by the bishop of the diocese, 
and that no one should be licensed unless he had 
received the Holy Communion according to the 
form of the Church of England within the year, 
and had subscribed to the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy. It was repealed in 1718. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the religious question entered into the daily life 
of the people in a quite unusual way. The divine 
right of kings and queens, Jacobitism, passive 
toleration, the doctrine of non-resistance, had 
become raging questions. The Church enthu- 
siasm had gained moral force by the partial ex- _ 
tinction of the non-juror schism. The pulpits, 
Lecky says,! rang with the declamations about 
the danger to the Church. Dissenters all over 
England were fiercely assailed. The Church 
was the natural leader of the country gentry and 
peasants. Its influence ramified through all 
sections of society. Its pulpits were to thousands 
the sole vehicle of instruction. Political pam- 
phlets were largely circulated in the streets of 
London, and no fewer than 80,000 of one (which 
had gone through nine good paper editions in 
four years and had been printed twelve times 
without the concurrence of the author) are said 
to have been disposed of in the streets of London. 
In the later part of the reign of Anne, political 
parties were grouped, much more than in the 
previous reign, by ecclesiastical considerations. 

Later on in the century, during the earlier 
years of George 11, the rise of the Methodists 
improved the condition of the Dissenters and 

1 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. 
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affected the Church of England. John Wesley, 
for whom Charles Rivington published (see 
p. 30), and his brother Charles Wesley, the poet 
of the movement, together with George White- 
field, founded the Methodist party—the Estab- 
lished Church finding no place for them, and 
against their will they drifted away from it. 
Those who remained formed the Evangelical 
party within the Church of England. Such was 
the interesting condition of theological matters 
when Charles Rivington took over Richard 
Chiswell’s business in 1711, and began the long 
line of Rivingtons as publishers. 

Dr. Thomas Rees, in his Reminiscences of 
Literary London, 1896, says that 

‘Charles Rivington’s name is joined with that 
of Thomas Longman and others in 1730 as pub- 
lishers of Thuanus’s great historical work... . . 
_ But the firm also published works in general 
literature—notably those on natural history by 
Donovan, who was an excellent naturalist and 
accurate and skilful draughtsman.’ 
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Tailpiece to the Archbishop of Cambray’s Pastoral Letter, 1715. (See p. 25.) 


II 


JOHN AND JAMES RIVINGTON 


Samuel Richardson, trustee for James—The firm’s lottery 
tickets—Dissolution of partnership—James joins Fletcher 
and publishes Smollett’s History of England—Goes to 
America—Story about him there—Trevelyan’s remarks— 
James dies in New York—Extracts from a Journal— 
John Rivington’s letter from Samuel Richardson—John’s 
marriage, and character and public appointments—His 
two sons admitted as pariners—The Annual Register— 
John appointed manager of Trade Share books—Some 
details of these—Agreements and amounts paid—T rade 
Share books and Token money—A Conger agreement of 
1745, 


Cuar es, the founder of the Rivington publishing 
family, was succeeded by his sons J ohn, age 22, 
and James, age 20, the fourth and sixth sons 
respectively out of a family of thirteen. 

The third son, Charles, was articled in 1846 to 
Samuel Richardson (‘Expenses of binding to 
Mr. Richardson, Aug. 9, 1746, £1, 13s. 6d.’), and 
afterwards succeeded to his printing business. 
His only daughter married the Rev. Dr. Stonor 
of Yorkshire. This Charles, the printer, died in 
1790. He was appointed City printer in 1771, 
and resigned in 1772. 


y) 
Charles’s two sons, John and James, were for a 
40 E 
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time under the supervision of Samuel Richardson, 
who was trustee for James until he attained his 
majority. John received twenty pounds a year . 
for managing the business, out of James’s half 
share. The account books of the firm of that 
date show him buying in 1748 a lottery ticket for 
£11, 6s. 6d. and selling it for £6, 11s. 6d.—a loss 
of £4, 15s.!_ In 1747 the firm bought a lottery 
ticket for £4, 15s. and lost. On 25th March 1749, 
John Rivington paid a fine for Renter Warden, 
£24, 10s. 6d., to the Stationers Company. In 
1742, according to the cash books of the family 
and firm which are in the possession of the 
Rivington family, John Rivington paid, in June 
1745, £22, 11s. 2d. for the freedom and Livery 
of the Stationers’ Company, and in December 
1745, James paid for the same £28, 7s. 6d., and 
was Renter Warden in 1752. 

John and James carried on the business jointly 


Facsimile of signatures of John and James Rivington. 


till 1756. On page 42 is the facsimile of the 
announcement of the dissolution of their partner- 
ship in the London Gazette of 6th March 1756. 
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London, March 6, 1756. 


HE Partnerfhip between JOHN and 


and JAMES RIVINGTON, Bookfellers, being this Day 
diffolved by mutual Confent: Afl Perfons who are indebted to the 
faid Partnerthip are defired to pay their refpettive Debts to Joha Ri- 
vington, in St. Paul’s ChurcheYard; and all Perfons having any De- 
mands on the faid Partnetthip, are defired co bring or fend their Ac- 

counts to the faid Shop, in order to receive Satisfattion for the fame, 
The Trade continnes to be carried on by John Rivington, in St. 
Paul's Church-Yard; and by James Rivingtcn, in Pater-nofter-Row. 
Any Orders which they (hall be favour'd with at their refpettive Shops, 

will be gratefully received and punftually executed. 
By their molt obliged and obedient Servants, 
JOHN RIVINGTON, 
_ JAMES RIVINGTON, 


After this, James joined James Fletcher, son 
of Fletcher the bookseller, of Oxford, under the 
style of Rivington and Fletcher, in Paternoster 
Row, as stated in the following announcement 
from the ‘ Whitehall Evening Post or London 
Intelligencer, from Tuesday, March 9, to Thursday, 
March 11, 1756’: 


janes RIVINGTON, from St. Paul’s 


Church-Yard, and JAMES FLETCHER, jun, from Oxford, 
Book(ellers. beg Leave to acquaint theit Friends, that they have en- 
tered into Partnerfhip, and opened a Shop in Pater-nofter-Row, near 
Cheapfide, where their Favours will be moft gratefully received, 


They brought out Smollett’s History o 
England, by which £10,000 is said to have been 
cleared—the largest profit then known to have 
been made on any single work. 

The original of the following letter by Smollett 
was, in 1874, in the possession of Mr. Ferdinand 
J. Dreer, of Philadelphia. This letter was written 
in reply to one from Mr. Richard Smith, Recorder 
of the city of Burlington, New J ersey, who had 


addressed a letter to Smollett upon the subject 
of his writings : 


Os 1724; — a. 1803 


. =a 
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* Sir, 
_*I am favoured with yours of the 26th of 
February, and cannot but be pleased to find 
myself as a writer, so high in your Esteem. 
The Curiosity you express with regard to the 
particulars of my Life and the variety of situa- 
tions in which I may have been, cannot bé 
gratified within the compass of a Letter: Be- 
sides, there are some particulars of my Life 
which it would ill become me to relate. The 
only similitude between the circumstances of 
my own Fortune and those I have attributed to 
Roderick Random, consists in my being of a 
reputable Family in Scotland, in my being bred 
a Surgeon and having served as a Surgeon’s mate 
on board a man of war during the Expedition to 
Carthagene. The low situations in which I have 
exhibited Roderick, I never experienced in my 
own Person. I married very young, a native of 
Jamaica, a young Lady well known and univer- 
sally respected under the name of Miss Nancy 
Lassells, and by her I enjoy a*tomfortable tho’ 
moderate estate in that Island. I practised 
Surgery in London after having improved myself 
by travelling in France and other foreign coun- 
tries till the year 1749, when I took my Degree 
of Doctor in Medicine, and have lived ever since 
in Chelsea, (I hope) with credit and reputation. 
No man knows better than Mr. Rivington, what 
time. I employed in writing the four first volumes 
of the History of England; and indeed the short 
Period in which that work was finished, appears 
almost incredible to myself, when I recollect 
that I turned over and consulted above three 
hundred volumes in the course of my Labour. 
Mr. Rivington likewise knows that I spent the 
best part of a year in revising, correcting, and 
improving the Quarto Edition which is now going 
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to Press, and will be continued in the same style 
to the late Peace. Whatever reputation I may 
have got by this work has been dearly bought by 
the Loss of Health, which I am of opinion I shall 
never retrieve. I am now going to the South of 
France in order to try the effects of that climate ; 
and very probably I shall never return. I am 
much obliged to you for the Hope you express 
that I have obtained some provision from his 
majesty; but the Truth is, I have neither 
Pension nor Place, nor am I of that Disposition 
which can stoop to Sollicit either. I have always 
piqued myself upon my Independancy, and I 
trust in God I shall preserve it to my dying day. 
Exclusive of some small detached Performances 
that have been published occasionally in papers 
and magazines, the following is a genuine list of 
my Productions: Roderick Random, the Regicide, 
a Tragedy, a Translation of Gil Blas, a Translation 
of Don Quixote, an Essay upon the external use 
of Water, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, Great Part of the Critical Review, a 
very small part of a compendium of voyages, the 
Complete History of England and Continuation, 
a small part of the modern Universal History, 
some pieces in the British Magazine, compre- 
hending the whole of Sir Launcelot Greaves, a 
small part of the Translation of Voltaire’s works, 
including all the notes historical and critical to be 
found in that Translation. I am much mortified 
to find it is believed in America that I have lent 
my name to Booksellers: that is a species of 
Prostitution of which I am altogether incapable. 
I had engaged with Mr. Rivington, and made 
some Progress in a work exhibiting the present 
state of the world: which work I shall finish if 
I recover my health. If you should see Mr. 
Rivington, please give my kindest comp’ts to 
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him ; tell him I wish him all manner of Happiness, 
tho’ I have little to expect for my own share, 
having lost my only child a fine girl of Fifteen, 
whose death has overwhelmed myself and my 
wife with unutterable sorrow. 

*I have now complied with your request, and 
beg in my turn you will commend me to all my 
Friends in America. I have endeavored more 
than once to do the Colonies some Service; and 
Tam 

Sle: 
‘Your very humble Serv’, 
*'TS SMOLLETT. 
* London, May 8, 1763.’ 


Smollett’s History was written in fourteen 
months and published in four vols. in 1758, 
and reprinted next year in numbers extending to 
eleven vols. with a weekly sale of 62,000 copies. 
The continuation to 1765, in two vols. quarto, 
was published in 1769. 

James Rivington in 1760 went to America and 
settled as a bookseller in Philadelphia. The 
following year he opened a book store at the 
lower end of Wall Street, New York. 


‘In 1762 he commenced bookselling in Boston, 
He failed and recommenced in New York, and 
in April 1773 began ‘“ Rivington’s New York 
Gazetteer,’’ supporting the British Government, 
which brought him into trouble with the colonists 
(who twice mobbed his establishment in 1777). 
He returned to England, purchased a new press, 
was appointed, on going back to America, King’s: 
printer for New York, and started “ Rivington’s 
New York Loyal Gazette.’’ He was the publisher 
of Major André’s Cow Chase. About 1781 he was 
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said to have turned spy, and to have furnished 
Washington with important information. He 
remained in New York after the evacuation by 
British troops, and changed the title of his paper 
to “ Rivington’s New York Gazette and Universal 
Advertiser”; but this business declined, his paper 
came to an end in 1788, and he passed the 
remainder of his life in comparative poverty. .. . 
A portrait which has been engraved is in the 
possession of Mr. W. H. Appleton of New York.’ 4 


He had been very successful in England for a 
time, but he took to horse-racing and gambling 
and soon got through his money. In America, 
as he advocated British interests and took the 
side of the Loyalists, his premises in New York 
were destroyed by an armed band of colonists 
and his type cast into republican bullets. In 
1764 he opened, for a short time, a printing 
office in Bermuda. 

Kven in those early and unsophisticated days, 
Yankee gentlemen had contracted the habit of 
‘ cowhiding ’ obnoxious or impertinent editors, 
and the wit of the Royal Gazette was in its time 
sufficiently stinging and personal to involve its 
proprietor in many of these little difficulties. 
In Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, vol. XVil., 
No. 102, New York, there is the following story 
related of James Rivington : 


‘Toward the end of October the Lark arrived 
in the harbour of New York, and the prisoners 
were placed on board the Glasgow transport. 
Mr. Lovell was soon afterward exchanged 
and set at liberty, but Colonel Allen was only 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, 1896. 
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ALLEN AND RIVINGTON. 


From Harper's New Monthly Magazine, New York 
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admitted to parole within the limits of the city. 
He landed at about the first of December, and 
a day or two afterward a scene occurred between 
him and Rivington, the “ King’s printer,” the 
memory of which undoubted tradition has pre- 
served. Allen had been made acquainted with 
the course pursued by Rivington toward the 
_ Whigs, and the harsh manner in which, on 
several occasions, he had spoken of himself 
during his long captivity. Being free to act 
within the limits of his parole, he resolved to 
chastise the offending printer, and made no 
secret of his resolution. Rivington was _ in- 
formed of it, and was prepared for the reception 
of the wrathy Colonel. He saw him one day, 
just after dinner, come up the street and stop at 


his door. ‘‘ I was certain the hour of reckoning 
had come,” says Rivington, in his humorous 
account of the interview. ‘‘ There was no re- 


treat. He entered the store and asked of the 
clerk, ‘Does James Rivington live here?’ He 
answered, ‘ Yes, Sir.’ ‘Is he at home?’ He 
said he would see, and went up to my room to 
inquire what should be done. I had made up 
my mind. I looked at the bottle of Madeira— 
possibly took a glass. There was a fearful 
moment of suspense. I heard him on the stairs. 
In he stalked. ‘Is your name James Rivington?’ 
‘It is, Sir, and no man could be more happy 
than I am to see Colonel Ethan Allen.’ ‘ Sir, I 
have come—’ ‘Not another word, my dear 
Colonel, until you have taken a seat and a glass 
of old Madeira.’ ‘ But, Sir, I don’t think it 
proper—’ ‘Not another word, Colonel. Taste 
this wine; I have had it in glass for ten years. 
Old wine, you know, unless it is originally sound, 
never improves by age.’ He took the glass, 
swallowed the wine, smacked his lips, and shook 
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his head approvingly. ‘Sir, I come—’ * Not 
another word until you have taken another glass’; 
and then, my dear Colonel, we will talk of old 
affairs; and I have some droll events to detail.’ 
In short,” says Rivington, “we finished two 
bottles of Madeira, and parted as good friends 
as if we never had cause to be otherwise.” ’ 


Here is an extract taken from Trevelyan’s 
George the Third and Charles Fow, vol. i. pp. 279 
and 280, bearing on James Rivington’s. new 


paper : 


‘Venal pens, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
were busily engaged in traducing Washington. 
James Rivington, the King’s printer in the City 
of New York, owned and edited a newspaper 
entitled the Royal Gazette, which was conducted 
with considerable ability, but with an attitude 
towards the obligations of morality, and the laws 
of honour, which it is superfluous to characterise 
by an epithet. In February 1778 there appeared 
in this periodical a number of letters signed 
** George Washington,” some of which the General 
had actually written, while others, addressed to 
his wife, and to various members of his home 
circle, were fabricated from the first word to the 
last. They contained passages which implied 
that the writer disapproved the action of Con- 
gress in declaring national independence, and 
in summoning the colonies to armed rebellion 
against the Crown. If taken for authentic, they 
exhibited the Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can army as an adventurer who, in the most 
important action of his life, had sacrificed con- 
science to ambition, and had acquired the con- 
fidence and attachment of his followers on false 
pretences. The batch of documents was headed 
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by an editorial preface vouching for their genuine- 
ness, and explaining how they were found in a 
portmanteau entrusted by Washington to a 
mulatto servant who had been taken by the 
British at Fort Lee in the summer of 1776. 
Washington has specifically stated that this 
servant never was captured at Fort Lee or else- 
where ; and that no part of his own baggage, and 
none of his attendants, ever fell into the hands of 
the enemy ;1—and George Washington’s word 
is good for more than that. “It is no easy 
matter,” he wrote, ‘“‘to decide whether the 
villainy or artifice of these letters is the greatest. 
They were written by a person who had some 
knowledge about the component parts of my 
family ; and yet they are so deficient in. cit- 
cumstances and facts as to run into egregious 
misrepresentations of both.’?2 The view of the 
matter taken by the General’s friends was curtly 
expressed by Richard Henry Lee, the celebrated 
orator. “The design of the forger,” said Lee, 
“is evident; and no doubt it gained him a good 
beef-steak from his masters.” ’ 3 


Samuel Richardson appears to have entertained 
grateful remembrance of the Rivingtons, for on 
his death he left a mourning ring to James 
Rivington. 

In a beautifully kept account book of the 
firm, apparently in the handwriting of John 
Rivington, in which are also the private accounts 
of the brothers John and James as well as the 
accounts of the partnership, are some interesting 


1 Washington to Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State: Phila- 
delphia, 3rd March 1797. 
? Washington to Landon Carter: Valley Forge, 30th May 1778. 
3 Literary forgeries were then much in fashion. 
D 
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entries between 1742 and 1756 when the two 
brothers separated : 


1742, July 9. Treating the Conger at Dulwich, 


99 


£3, 1s. 

Oct. 19. Essaying a bad Moidore, 13s. 
(A Moidore was an old Portuguese coin, 
value 27s.) 


1743, Feb. 11. To get off from serving Jury- 


99 


man, 5s. ‘ 
June 28. To Conger forfeiture, 13s. 


1745, Oct. 12. To James Rivington, Godfather 


99 


to nephew Francis, £2, 12s. 6d. 

Nov. 23. To loss by one tenth of ten 
Lottery tickets with Mr. Hitch Grin- 
stead, £4, 5s. 8d. 


1746, May 15. To James Rivington for his 


regimentals, £5, 5s. (This probably re- 
fers to Prince Charles’s troops reaching 


Derby in 1745, there being a panic in © 


London, and a run on the Bank on 
black Friday, the 6th December. The 
battle of Culloden was fought in 1746.) 


1747. To Lottery ticket No. 39483 a blank, 


lost by it £4, 15s. 


1754, June 6. To James Rivington, share in 


the English Stock of Stationers’ Com- 
pany, £40. 


James Rivington died in 1803 at New York. 
He had married Miss Minshull of Charlton Hall, 
Manchester, by whom he had one child who died 
in infancy. His second wife was Elizabeth van 
Horne, of New York, by whom he had two sons 
and one daughter. The descendants of the sons 
are now in the U.S. A street in New York is 
called after his name. His portrait by Gilbert 
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Stuart, a celebrated American artist, is in the 
Gallery of the Historical Society of New York, 
and notices of him appear in various histories of 
the Revolution. 

The following extracts from a diary, written 
by a Mrs. Royston, widow of the Rev. Roger 
Royston,! rector of Cheadle, Cheshire, refer to 
James Rivington’s first marriage : 


“1753, June the 25. Left London. Set out for 
Manchester with Mrs. Rivington in her coach 
with Miss Newton, herself and her maid, only 
four of us in the coach. We had the pleasure of 
Mr. Boardman’s and Miss Newton’s company 
on horse-back ryding by as we set out from Mr. 
Rivington’s in Paternoster Row. We dined at 
St. Alban’s, and saw the Church and duke 
Humphrey’s tomb, lay at the Bull in Dun- 
stable.’ 


In another part of the book she says : 


* 26 July, 1753. My daughter, Goulbourne and 
I went to see Mr. Rivington.’ 

‘3 Aug. 1753... . We dined at Mrs. Minshull’s. 
Mr. Rivington was come down, he came down 
on Friday before.’ 


On 28rd May 1743, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
John married, according to the Licences at 
Doctors Commons, Elizabeth Miller, daughter 
of Robert Gosling, a bookseller and afterwards a 
banker of Goslings and Bennett of Fleet Street. 
By her he had fourteen children. I have a 

1 Richard Royston was Bookseller to James 1, Charles L, and 
Charles 11., and probably knew some of my family in Derbyshire 


who were booksellers towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
their descendants were probably acquainted. 
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catalogue of books in quires and copies to be sold 
by the Goslings. Francis Gosling was Master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1756. This is the notice 
at the head of the Book Auction catalogue : 


‘At the Queen’s Head Tavern in Paternoster 
Row on Tuesday the 5th of October, 1742, were 
sold by Auction the Stock of ‘“‘ Books in quires 
and Copies of Mr. Francis Gosling,” and the 
‘“‘ Books and Copper Plates belonging to the late 
Mr. Robert Gosling.” ’ - 


That all was not plain sailing at the outset of 
John’s married life as regards family financial 
affairs is shown by the following letter from 
Samuel Richardson to John Rivington. The 
Uncles Douse or Douce referred to were the 
brothers of Elizabeth Miller Gosling’s mother. 
Her father, Robert Gosling, had married Elizabeth 
Douce or Douse, and had died in 1741 : 


Copy. | : 
April 24, 1750. 

Dear Sir,—I have considered, as you desired 
me, of my own Letter, and of that Clause in the 
Will of my dear departed Friend, which that 
Letter related to. It was my Intention in 
drawing that Will, that Mrs. Rivington should be 
Rent-free, while she lived with you and your 
Brother; And I thought that her Care, Advice, 
and management, for you, would well merit that 
Exemption. 

And on her quitting you on your marriage, I 
thought it no unreasonable thing, that she should 
receive an Annual Allowance on that Account ; 
and I believe, on her giving up all Pretention. to 
that Annual Allowance, I told her, that I doubted 
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“ness, the whole of which was in your ; 
and not too much to answer that Post and : 
Credit in which he lived. ‘ ka 
The Turn of the Scale I would always allow to _ 
the Parent. But I have often been very much ~ 
affected for the Load you have to struggle with. 
Youth and Hope will carry a man of Industry 
thro’ everything. May they carry you thro’ 
all Difficulties, wishes your true and affectionate 
Friend and Servant, S. RICHARDSON. 


‘My sincere Respects to your good mother. 


ee 
= 


John Rivington continued successfully carry- 
ing on his father’s business. A quiet and sedate 


fits signature, 1742, from the books of Messrs.\Goslings and Bennett, 
Bankers, 19 Fleet Street. 


man, with nothing of James’s rashness and 
venture about him, he is described by West as 
being stout and well formed, particularly neat in 
his person, of dignified and gentlemanly address, 
going with gold-headed cane and nosegay twice a 
day to service at St. Paul’s—as befitted the great 
religious publisher of the day, and living generally 
upon the most friendly terms with the members 
of the Episcopal Bench, and breakfasting every 
alternate Monday with Archbishop Secker at 
Lambeth. A kind master, too, for coming back 


john Rivington 
6.1720 d.1792 
entarged from anmumnature 
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on the 80th of January, from service, and finding 
his sons and clerks plodding at the desk—‘ Tous, 
sous, how is this ?—I always put my shutters 
up on this day.’ . 

Orthodox in his views, and true in business to 
his personal professions, Wesley and Whitefield 
had to go elsewhere for a publisher, although 
there must have been plenty of temptation to 
‘incline to Methodism; for Coote, in a comedy 
of his, published in 1757, makes a_ bookseller 
say, ‘I don’t deal in the sermon way now; I 
lost money by the last I printed, for all ’twas 
by a Methodist.2 But John Rivington would 
have none of them, and in 1752 we find him 
publishing The Mischiefs of Enthusiasm and 
Bigotry, an Assize Sermon by the Rev. R. Hurd ; 
and about 1760 he was appointed, in succession 
to Moore, publisher to the Society for the-Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge—an office that 
remained in the family for upwards of seventy 
years. Dissent in itself was injurious enough to 
his interests, but when Wilberforce and Hannah 
More exercised so much influence in the direction 
of Evangelicalism, upwards of half his customers 
deserted to a rival shop in Piccadilly. The 
eighteenth century habit was for every parent to 
give his children a copy of such books as Mrs. 
Chapone’s ‘ Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind.’ 

Some time before this he had admitted his sons, 
first Francis and afterwards Charles, into part- 
nership, and he was then appointed manager in ~ 
general of the works published by the Conger or 
partnership clique—that is, of standard editions 
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of Shakespeare, Milton, Locke, and other British 
classics,! and of such religious works as were pro- 
duced in an expensive and bulky form; and. of 
these latter works, two especially, Dr. Dodd’s 
‘Commentary’ and Cruden’s ‘Concordance,’ stand 
out prominent. 

During the illness of Robert Dodsley, the pub- 
lisher, Rivington and his sons managed the ‘Annual 
Register,’ a ‘trade book,’ which was founded in 
1758 and published by Dodsley, and when on 
Dodsley’s death in 1791 it was sold to Otridge 
and others, they started an Annual of their own, 
which lasted till 1812, and then till 1820 was in 
abeyance, resumed again till 1823, and in 1825 
the two were merged into one (after being 
published for a few years by the Baldwins) and 
its management returned again to the Rivingtons. 
Through the ‘Annual Register’ the Rivingtons 
were brought into connection with Burke, who 
was paid a salary of £100 a year for editing it,? 
and was connected with it for thirty years. The 
Rivingtons were subsequently publishers of his 
more important works. In 1853, F. and J. 
Rivington published the first complete edition 
of Burke’s works in eight volumes, edited by 
Francis Rivington, then head of the publishing 
firm. 

At all times the Rivingtons took a considerable 
interest in the Stationers’ Company; this was 
especially the case with John. In 1775 he served 


1 See PP. 57 e¢ segg. 
* For a copy of the agreement with Burke in 1758 for editing the 


‘Annual Register,’ see Ralph Straus’s Life of Robert Dodsley, 
London, 1910, 
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as Master of the Stationers’ Company, and at the 
same time his two brothers and his four sons 
were all members of the Livery. He held many 
public appointments, was in the Commission of 
the Peace, a governor of most of the Royal 
hospitals, and a director of the Amicable Society, 
and of the Union Fire Office.t 

John Rivington held an important position 
in the publishing trade. He succeeded Jacob 
Tonson (great-nephew of Jacob Tonson, Dryden’s 
publisher) as managing partner of many im- 
portant books belonging to the Conger or 
Association of Booksellers, including the trade 
editions of Shakespeare, Gay’s works, Pope’s 
Translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey.’ The 
interesting original agreements for and assign- 
ments of some of these works are in my possession. 
The earliest of them is on parchment, but most 
of them are on paper. This earliest one is an 
assignment, dated 1707, to Jacob Tonson of Henry 
Herringman’s copies and parts of shares of books. 
Next, in 1711, comes, on parchment : 

‘« Bargaine and Sale of 1/8" of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s works” from Rogers, stationer, to 
Tonson for £87, 10s.’ 

March 9, 1718, an agreement on paper, stamped, 
for ‘£15, 1s. for Gay’s ‘‘ The Fan,” and “Rural 
Sports,” in heroic rhymed couplets.’ 

1 It is interesting to note that Mr. Gerard, U.S.A. Ambassador in 
Berlin in 1917, mentions in the London Daily Telegraph of Sep- 
tember 11, 1917, p. 5, that Rivington-Pyne, of New York, .was 
assisting in the U.S. Ambassador’s special department for the care 
of British prisoners of war in Germany. In 1809, Thomas Pyne of 
New York had married, as his second wife, Anna, the eldest daughter 
and third child of John Rivington, from whom the above-mentioned 
Rivington-Pyne is descended. 
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Here is, in 1718, Matthew Prior’s agreement : 1 


Know all men by these presents That I 
Matthew Prior of the Parish of S. Margaret’s 
Westminster Esq. for and in consideration of 
Kleven hundred Books of my Poetical Works in 
Quires printed in one volume in Folio upon Royal 
paper to be delivered to me by Jacob Tonson of 
London Stationer Do hereby bargain sell assign 
& sett over to the said Jacob Tonson his Execrs, 
admits & assigns All That the full & Sole right & 
Title of in & to the Copy of the said Book Con- 
tained in the said one Volume in Folio Intituled 
poems upon Several occasions written by myself 
or my poetical works just now printed To have 
and to hold all the said Copy of the said Poems 
upon several occasions or Poetical Works unto 
the said Jacob Tonson his heirs & assigns for ever. 

And Whereas there are Two thousand Copys 
of the said Book printed on the said Royal paper 
I the said Matthew Prior Do Covenant & agree 
to allow and pay unto the said Jacob Tonson 
nine hundred pounds for the remaining nine 
hundred Books and also I the said Matthew 
Prior Do covenant and agree to allow & . pay 
unto the said Jacob Tonson the further sum of 
eighty pounds for recomposing Seventy three 
sheets wh. said several sums of Nine hundred 


1 *Matthew Prior (1664-1721) holds almost the first place in 
English for a very small but very interesting class, the so-called 
“Verse of Society,” which is written in light metre on chance occasions. 
No one except Thackeray has ever surpassed him, and only two or 
three nineteenth century poets have equalled him, in this combination 
of humour and feeling, shown in such things as the famous “To a 
Child of Quality” and the less but profounder “Lines written in 
Mézeray’s History of France.” 

‘John Gay (1685-1732), the intimate friend of Pope and Swift, is 
now known chiefly by his Fables, but he wrote many other things, 
all of a lighter kind, and some of these are nearly as good as Prior.’ 
—Saintsbury’s zrst Book of English Literature. 
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pounds & Eighty pounds I the said Matthew 
Prior Do allow the said Jacob Tonson to deduct 
for himself out of the first mony which shall 
come into his hands upon the second payment 
for the subscriptions to the Book. Witness 
our hands and Seals this twentieth day of 
Febry. 1718, 


Witnesses— Y7AT FP) 
JouHN BARBER. se. 
ADRIAN Drirt. (act eortin 


Jan. 28, 1719. John Gay agrees with Bernard 
Lintot and Jacob Tonson for an edition of his 
works on royal paper in one volume quarto, to 
consist of all that has been hitherto printed and 
many other pieces that he has prepared for this 
edition : 


Now be it known by these presents That 
whereas Bernard Lintot and Jacob Tonson of 
London Stationers having the right to the copies 
of the several pieces already printed, He the 
said John Gay in consideration of that they the 
said Bernard Lintot & Jacob Tonson do deliver 
to the said John Gay two hundred and fifty 
books in quires printed according to the specimen 
annexed and also that the said Bernard Lintot 
and Jacob Tonson do permit him the said John 
Gay to make use of the copy of the said several 
pieces already printed in this edition. He the 
said John Gay doth hereby promise and agree 
to assign unto the said Bernard Lintot & Jacob 
Tonson the copy of all and singular the several 
new pieces which shall be printed in this edition 
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to go equally share and share and alike unto the 
said Bernard Lintot and Jacob Tonson their 
heirs and assigns for ever. And further be it 
known by these presents that the said John Gay 
doth hereby direct and order five hundred more of 
the said Works to be printed according to the said 
specimen annexed and the said John Gay doth 
hereby promise and agree to receive the said 
five hundred Books when printed and to pay the 
said Bernard Lintot and Jacob Tonson at and 
after the rate of Eleven shillings and sixpence 
for each of the said five hundred Books as soon 
as printed amounting in the whole to the sum of 
two hundred and eighty seven pounds and ten 
shillings and that the said Bernard Lintot and 
Jacob Tonson shall deliver the said seven 
hundred and fifty Books to the Subscribers from 
their shops. And lastly they the said Bernard 
Lintot and Jacob Tonson oblige themselves not 
to print more than the 750 on the same paper as 
the specimen annexed. Witness our hands this 
28th day of Jany. 1719, 


Witnesses— john ay 


THOMAS GLENISTER. fverne€0 itn : 
Rogt, Dayrum, 


May 9, 1720. Charlotte, Countess of Warwick, 
assigns, as Addison’s executrix, to Thomas Tickle, 
his executors, administrators and assigns, ‘ for 
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valuable considerations, all Mr. Addison’s works, 
writings whatsoever that have not been hereto- 
fore assigned or made over by the said Mr. 
Addison.’ 

She married Addison as her second husband— 
not a happy union. See Warwick Castle and its 
Earls, 1908. 

March 23,.1713. Agreement between Alex- 
ander Pope of Binfield, in the County of Berks, 
Gentleman, and Bernard Lintot, Citizen and 
Stationer of London, for Pope’s translation of 
Homer’s Iliad in six volumes, for 200 guineas 
each volume—100 guineas to be paid on signing 
the agreement and 100 guineas on delivery of the 
MS.—in case of default or death, the advances to 
be repaid by Pope or his Executors, ete. In 
addition to this payment of 1200 guineas, Pope 
was to have for himself 


‘a royal 8vo edition according.to specimen, of 
750 copies, and of a new letter of such a kind and 
size as the said Alexander Pope shall choose, or 
direct and that the said printed copies of each 
volume which shall have head pieces and tail 
pieces and initial letters at the beginning and end 
of each book and of the Notes engraven on 
Copper in such manner and by such Graver 
as the said Alexander Pope shall direct and 
appoint and that the said Bernard Lintot his 
Executors Administrators and Assignes shall from 
time to time deliver or cause to be delivered at 
the House or Shop of him the said copies.’ 


No edition could be published by Lintot till 
one month had elapsed after the delivery to Pope 
by Lintot of this edition of 750 copies. A year 
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was allowed for each volume of four books with 
notes, to be written and delivered, but no 
penalty if not. The whole work was duly com- 
pleted in 1720. Pope’s signature to the agree- 
ment is Alex. Pope and to the receipts on the back 


of the parchment document, on the back of it, 
AWE Opes 

May 22, 1721. There is a parchment agreement 
signed by A. Pope and Jacob Tonson for £100, 
for ‘ correcting and writing a Preface and making 
Notes and explaining the obscure passages in the 
works of William Shakespeare,’ the work to be 
published within two years. I also hold the 
receipts for this signed by A. Pope and Jacob 
Tonson dated Feb. 26, 1721, and June 11, 1722. 

Oct. 20, 1722. Sr. Richard Steele, Knight, 
sells to Tonson for £40 the copyright of a ‘ Comedy 


intituled The Fine Gentleman, or the Un- 
fashionable Lovers, or Conscious Lovers.’ 2 


1 There were 654 subscriptions in six quarto volumes at a guinea 
each. Pope is said to have received altogether £5,300 for thiF-work 
but the publisher lost money over it. 

2 In the original MS. are rough i 

I 3): gh notes for a preface, written aft 
ee death: ‘The case of duelling I have fought nor shall I 
ever fight again,’ etc. Steele had i i i 
eee gain, e had opposed duelling as being foolish, 
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Feb. 23, 1728. There is an agreement for 
Pope’s translation of Homer’s Odyssey on similar 
lines to his Iliad. This is in five volumes, and 
he grants the copyright ‘ as far as he can grant the 
same’ for fourteen years and any renewal he 
may get, for the sum of £367, 10s. in all, and 750 
subscription royal 8vo sets. 

Dec. 20, 17388. Agreement for the sale by 
Catherine Ford (her mark) as executrix, of one 
third of Watts’! Hymns and Spiritual Songs in 
three books, ‘ First, collected from the Scriptures. 
Second, composed from Divine subjects. Third, 
prepared for the Lord’s Supper—by Isaac Watts, 
for the sum of £70.’ 

In 1738 a fifth share in the London Magazine 
was sold for £330—the whole, therefore, being 
worth £1650. Seven thousand were printed 
monthly, but it ceased to exist in 1785. The 
value of copyrights was high in those days, when 
perpetual copyright was claimed (see page 16). 

Jan. 12, 1753. Agreement signed by Samuel 
Richardson for the sale by him to John and 
James Rivington of one twelfth part, for 
£262, 10s., of ‘An Universal History,’ formerly 
printed in several volumes in folio, and since 
reprinted in twenty volumes in 8vo. 

April 30, 1752. Harvey’s Works, including 
his well-known Meditations among the Tombs, 
were bought from him for £200, ‘for the copyright. 
Seventeen authorised editions of this (besides 
piratical ones) were published in about seventeen 
years. It was, with Clarissa Harlowe, one of the 


1 Watts was son of a Nonconformist schoolmaster, and pastor of 
a congregation in Mark Lane. He died in 1748. 
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most popular books translated into German. It 
was an elaborate defence of Evangelical opinions. 

May 28, 1772. Letter from Henry Sampson 
Woodfall to John Rivington, asking him to meet 
‘the rest of the partners in P.A. on Thursday 
next, the 4th of June (being his Majesty’s Birth- 
day), at the Adelphi Tavern, Strand, at Four in 
the afternoon to dine with Mr. Garrick.’ H.S. 
Woodfall was the well-known printer to and 
part owner of the Public Advertiser, which was 
a ‘share’ journal—he was also the printer of 
Junius’s Letters in the P.A., and his brother was 
‘memory Woodfall,’ the father of modern report- 
ing, so called on account of his prodigious memory 
for the speeches in the House of Commons, at a 
time when written reports were not allowed to 
be taken in the House.! 

Jan. 25, 1808. Agreement by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University for the 
appointment of Francis and Charles Rivington 
as the Attorneys of the University to receive the 
drawbacks allowed on the duty on paper used for 
printing Bibles, Prayer Books, Testaments, Psalm 
Books and Common Prayer Books. Also I have 
a printed list of April, 1817, of the Cambridge 
Bibles, etc., in sheets and in different bindings, 
at prices that I should think would make the 
present traders in that line quite envious ! 

J. Mawman, of Ludgate Street, was also an 
agent for the Cambridge Press at that time. 


“Garrick, who was suspected of the unpardonable crime of 
having taken some pains to discover the authorship of these (Junius’s) 


letters, was (called by Junius) “a rascal and a vagabond.” ’—Lecky’s 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 240. : 
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In 1909, Francis Hansard Rivington sent to 
the Dr. Johnson Museum at Lichfield, among 
other things, Dr. Johnson’s agreement for an 
edition of Shakespeare with Tonson, June 2, 1756, 
and also a letter from Dr. Johnson to Tonson and 
a promissory note to Tonson for £40, which he 
borrowed as ‘ an accident has happened to me.’ 
These F. H. Rivington gave to the Lichfield 
Museum in October 1910. They had been in the 
possession of the Rivington firm since John 
Rivington’s time in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 

These documents. are of such general literary 
interest that I will give here the description of 
them by my old friend, the late Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, in the Athenewin of September 11, 1909: 

*, . . Certain original documents connected with 
the financial arrangements between Jacob Tonson 
and Samuel Johnson in respect to the publication 
of the latter’s edition of Shakespeare’s plays. 
As these papers are of considerable literary 
interest from containing authoritative informa- 
tion respecting Johnson’s remuneration for his 
editorial labours, I have been allowed to send 
them for publication in the Atheneum. Bos- 
well gives little about the publication of this 
edition, and as the available particulars respecting 
the amount received by Johnson are various 
and discrepant, this agreement is of considerable 
value. 

‘It is stated in Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes ”’ 
(v. 597) that Johnson received 3751. for the first 
edition (1765), and 100/. for the second edition 
(1768); but it will be seen from the following 

E 
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agreement that he must have received much more 


than this : . 
June 2nd, 1756. 

Whereas an Edition of the Dramatick Works 
of William Shakespeare corrected and illustrated 
by Mr. Samuel Johnson is now preparing by him 
for the Press which is to be printed on a good 
Paper and Letter in eight Volumes Octavo. 

Now it is hereby agreed between the said Mr. 
Johnson of the first part, and Jacob Tonson of 
London, Bookseller, in behalf of himself and the 
rest of the Proprietors of the Copy Right of 
Shakespeare of the other part as follows: _ 

That in consideration of Mr. Johnson’s care 
and trouble in preparing the said Work for the 
Press, the said Jacob Tonson shall deliver him 
Two hundred and Fifty Setts of the said Work 
for the use of His Subscribers free of all costs 
and charges in sheets. And it is also further 
agreed that if the number of Subscribers shall 
amount to more than two hundred and _ fifty, 
the said Mr. Johnson shall have any additional 
number of Books paying to the said Jacob 
Tonson one Guinea for each Sett in sheets. | 

In consideration of which the said Mr. Johnson 
doth hereby assign over all his Right Title and 
Interest to the said Corrections and [lustrations 
unto the said Jacob Tonson for the Benefit of 
himself and the rest of the proprietors of the 
Dramatick Works of Shakespeare. 

In witness whereof the Parties above mentioned 
have hereunto sett their Hands the Day and 
Year above written. 

(signed) JacoB Tonson for self & Co. 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


‘From this it will be seen that Johnson was 
to receive as payment for his labours 250 copies 
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of the work, and for these copies he would receive 
500 guineas from his subscribers, and one guinea 
each for every copy above that number for which 
he obtained a subscriber. 
‘Jacob Tonson was the third of that name. 
He was the great-nephew of Jacob Tonson (1) 
(Dryden’s publisher), and son of Jacob Tonson (2). 
He died on March 31, 1767, in his house on the 
north side of the Strand, near Catherine Street, 
between the publication of the first and second 
editions of the book. 
** Johnson found a friend in need in Tonson, 
and when in February, 1758, the former was 
arrested for a debt of 401., as appears from the 
following letter, Tonson settled this at once, 
and Johnson gave him his note of hand for the 
amount : 


Srr,—An accident has happened to me which 
Mr. Strahan will tell you, and from which I must 
try to be extricated by your assistance. The 
affair is about forty pounds. I think it necessary 
to assure you that no other such vexation can 
happen to me for I have no other of any conse- 
quence but to my friends.—I am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

(signed) Sam: JOHNSON. 
Feb. 16, 1758. 
Feb. 10, 1758. 

I promise to pay to Jacob Tonson, Esqr. the 


sum of Forty pounds, on demand. 
£40.0.0 Sam: JOHNSON. 


‘It will be seen that the dates of these two 
documents are conflicting, but as in the following 
memerandum of Johnson’s indebtedness to the 
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Tonsons the date is given as February 10, we 
may assume that Johnson’s original letter is 
wrongly dated February 16: © 


Mr. Samuel Johnson Dr. 
to J. & R. Tonson. 
1757 
June 8. By y? note of hand payable 
to James Clutterbuck or Order £100. 


1757 
Sept. 10. By y note hand for money lent £26. 5. 
1758 
Feb. 10. By y* note hand being mony lent 3 
you when you was arrested £40. 


‘In the year after the agreement was made 
the book was described as in the press, but 
it will be remembered that there were numerous 
complaints of the delay in publication, and the 
severe lines in Churchill’s ‘“‘ Ghost” (1763) are 
supposed to have hastened the publication : 


He for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes their cash—but where’s the book ? 


‘The eight volumes appeared in October, 
1765, and then occurred the great difficulty of 
settling with Johnson’s subscribers. George 
Steevens’s account, which will be found in Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s “‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies ”’ (vol. ii. 
p. 320), is as follows : 


*“On the night before the publication of the 
first edition of his Shakespeare he supped with 
some friends in the Temple, who kept him up 
nothing loth, till past five the next morning. . . : 
Previous to this convivial meeting Mr. Tonson 
had desired a gentleman to ask our author if he 
could ascertain the number of his subscribers ? 
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‘ No,’ replied the Doctor, ‘ two material reasons 
forbid me even to press mine on the subject. I 
have lost all the names and spent all the money. 
It came in small portions, and departed in the 
same manner.’ ”’ 


*Steevens adds: “There were afterwards re- 
ceipts for near a thousand copies carried in to 
Tonson.”’ 

‘If the agreement was carried out and the 
number here given is correct, Johnson must 
have received the large amount of 1,312I. 10s., 
a much larger amount than has hitherto been 
supposed to have been paid to him. This amount 
is arrived at by calculating 250 copies at two 
guineas=525l., and 750 at one guinea=787I. 10s. 
It would be interesting if any corroborative 
evidence of this should come to hand. That 
Johnson was satisfied with the settlement may 
be taken as certain, as otherwise he would not 
have spoken in after years of Tonson as “‘ the 
late amiable Mr. Tonson.”’ 

‘The two following letters are of interest as 
bearing upon the same subject. Johnson’s hand- 
writing is sometimes difficult to decipher, and 
one word in the last letter I cannot read : 


Str,—Among those that will call for Shake- 
speare there are a few (perhaps twenty) that have 
receipts for two guineas, and have therefore 
nothing to pay. The Guinea which you should 
receive must therefore be charged to my account. 
I hope to meet you to-night at Mr. Steevens’s, 
but we shall not perhaps talk there of business, 
I therefore write now to remove what might be 
otherwise a little difficulty, and to assure you 
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that your civility during this transaction is very 
sincerely acknowledged by, ‘Sir, Your most 
humble servant, ) 

(signed) Sam: JOHNSON. 


Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
Oct. 9th, 1765. 


Srr,—I have lately heard, and heard so often 
that I can hardly any longer refuse credit, that 
my Edition is sold stitched by the Booksellers 
(I am afraid at your own Shop) for Forty Shillings 
that is for four [two ?] shillings under the Sub- 
scription. ‘The Subscription was settled with 
your consent, and your consent alone implied a 
promise that you would not undersel me. This 
promise was likewise verbally made by you in my 
room in Gough Square, when no [word un- 
decipherable] about the Edition. This is the 
[case ?] as the demand for the Book has been 
such as left you no temptation to lower the 
price. 

If your Servants have acted without orders, 
it is time that some direction should be given, 
If it be done with your knowledge, it is an action 
which I have a right to resent. But I would 
willingly think it negligence or mistake.—I am, 
Sir, Your most humble Servant, 

(signed) Sam: JOHNSON. 

Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

Oct. 19, 1765.’ 


Robert Dodsley, the publisher, projected and 
published, in 1745-6, The Museum; or Literary and 
Historical Register, a fortnightly journal that ran 
for forty-nine numbers. It contained no news, 
but maintained a good literary standard. Dodsley 
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had one-fourth share in it, and John Rivington, 
Longman, Shewell, and Hitch held the remainder. 

Mrs. Gaskell in Cranford, ch. v., writes that 
Miss Matty, in looking over her father the 
Rector’s letters, written about 1774, found that 
he decided that ‘ J. & J. Rivington were to have 
the honourable responsibility of publishing his 
sermon, of which he was so proud.’ J. & J. was 
the style of the firm from 1742-56. In 1774 it 
was J. F. & C. Rivington. 

In 1760 the value of the shares in trade books 
held by John Rivington was £3906; in 1761, 
£3909; in 1762, £38686; and in 1772, £5824. 
Miller’s well-known The Gardener’s Dictionary, 
folio, published in 1731,1 and other of Miller’s 
works on the same subject figured in their list of 
1772 for the largest amounts ; and it is interesting 
to note that Chambers’s Dictionary and supple- 
ment, four volumes, is valued for one-sixteenth 
at £105, and nine calls at £8, £72. Also Clarissa, 
8 vols. 12mo, one-eighth, is valued at £60. The 
London Magazine, 8vo, one-sixth, is £200; the 
London Evening Post, one-fifteenth, £100; and 
the Public Advertiser, one-tenth, £400; and the 
two years’ dividend, ‘supposed’ £200. It was at 
this period, when the House of Rivington had been 


1 It is interesting to note that only twelve species of evergreens 
were then grown in England. Philip Miller, ‘Prince of Gardeners,’ 
was curator of the Chelsea Physic Garden for nearly half a century. 
Its title-page has for its imprint, ‘Printed for the Author and sold 
by C. Rivington at the Bible and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
His great dictionary went through many editions, and was reproduced 
in French, Dutch and German. He lies buried in Chelsea old 
churchyard, where an obelisk erected by the Linnean and Horti- 
cultural Societies marks his grave.—Reginald Blunt’s The Wonderful 


Village, London, 1918. 
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established in its own name for fifty-seven years, 
that the House of John Murray was founded in 
1768. But, before those fifty-seven years, the 
business Rivington had acquired—Chiswell’s— 
had been in existence for about fifty years. 

I have an order from Malone to ‘ Mr. Rivington’ 
to pay Hall for engraving ‘the large head of 
Shakespeare for the large Octavo edition now 
printing under the care of Mr. Reed’ thirty 
guineas, October 18, 1785. Isaac Reed was paid 
£200 for ‘revising an edition,’ November 1785. 
Opposite is a facsimile reproduction of the 
signatures of the publishers of this edition of 
Shakespeare. 


The late Mr. Edward Marston wrote (posthu- 
mously published in the Publishers’ Circular, April 
14, 1917), regarding ‘ Trade Share books’ : 


‘ Sometimes large undertakings were limited to 
a few publishers only. This was the case with 
the first issue of Dr. Johnson’s “ Dictionary of the 
English Language.” This great work, which 
was announced in 1747, was not completed till 
1755. The booksellers who contracted single- 
handed and unaided for the production of the 
work were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles 
Hatch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messrs. 
Longman, and the two Messrs. Knapton. Mr. 
A. Millar took the principal charge of conducting 
the work through the press. This was a big 
undertaking. Dr. Johnson was paid £1575 for 
the first issue, with contingent interests after- 
wards. The outlay for paper and print must 
have involved some thousands more. I faney, 
however, that most of the enterprises in which 
the trade joined its forces were in large and 
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expensive works in connection with which there 
was no author to create complications—works out 
of copyright which still had a hold on the public 
mind, For such works the production expenses 
were distributed on some occasions among as 
many as 200 shareholders—all in the trade, of 
course. Johnson’s “ Dictionary,” as mentioned 
above, is an instance. Originally the copyright 
held by Dr. Johnson was placed in the hands of 
five publishers as above-named. 

“On the occasion of Murray & Highley’s sale 
in 1805, fifty years afterwards, at the London 
Coffee House, the following items appear : 


x) sides 
One 160th Johnson’s Dictionary sold 
for : ; ; ’ , 20 Oo 
16 Books in 3,000 Pope’s Works. 6 5 O 
15 Books in 1,000 Sterne’s Works. 11 0 0O 


* At that time the copyright of these and other 
large works, such as ‘“‘ Gibbon’s Rome,” had 
expired, and the risk of the enterprise, as well as 
the chance of competition, was reduced by being 
placed in the hands of an apparently unlimited 
number of shareholders. The mere bookkeeping 
in connection with such enterprises must have 
been skilful and elaborate. 

‘Every work published in this way had a 
separate set of proprietors and a separate set 
of agreements. 

‘ I have now before me two forms of agreement, 
dated July 22, 1828: one for the purpose of 
regulating the management and printing of trade 
books ;_ the other, bearing the same date, was 
for the fixing of rules to safeguard the respon- 
sibilities of a manager, and of individual partners, 
as regards cost of production and liability to 
printers and stationers. They are elaborate and 
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minute, and, viewed in the light of to-day, they 
are quaint and interesting. I will quote two or 
three clauses : 


(1) “That of each book one of the share- 
holders shall be appointed manager.”’ (3) ‘‘ That 
on division of a book all payments to author or 
editor for drawings, engravings, advertising, 
and other small incidents, to be paid for by the 
shareholder in cash.” 


‘The other agreement has seven long clauses : 


(1) ““ That no partner be . answerable to 
stationer or printer beyond the amount of his 
individual share of paper and print.” (2) That 
a list of the names of the respective partners be 
handed to both stationer and printer, in order 
that each may have the opportunity of “ declaring 
whether or not he objects to receive the notes 
of any individual in payment of his share.” 
(3) “‘ That each shareholder draw his notes to the 
amount of his proportion of the entire charge of 
printer and stationer respectively; . . . to the 
stationer, notes at as many months as may remain 
unexpired of the regular twelve months’ credit ; 

. and to the printer, notes at six months 
or such longer term as may be agreed on.” 
(5) ‘If either stationer or printer should object 
to take the notes of any partner, or if he should not 
take up his share within two months after the 
division of the book, the copies belonging to such 
shareholder and the right to take up future 
editions shall be deemed the property of the 
printer and stationer, and may be sold to in- 
demnify themselves . . . unless the manager or 
any other partner shall be willing to pay cost of 
the same.” 


‘Whatever may now be said against these old 
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combinations (and a good deal may be said against 
them), this, at least, may be said in their favour:: 
that the whole system was based on safety. All 
risks were reduced to a minimum. Lach share- 
holder took upon himself the risk of selling or 
not selling the copies allotted to him, and that 
was all, and it may further be said that the 
system was the outcome of hard work and 
intelligent thought, and it brought about a 
feeling of good fellowship, of brotherhood, _of 
cordiality, and of warm-hearted jollity, which 
can hardly be said to prevail at the present 
day.’ 


It may here be remarked that the Government 
under George 11. had issued no copper coin 
between the years 1776 and 1796. This neglect 
caused the issue and circulation of the eighteenth 
century Token money, to supply traders with the 
necessary small change for commercial use. 
There were several issues of Token money by 
booksellers,’ especially by John Lackington, the 
renowned bookseller, whose shop in Finsbury 
Square, called the Temple of the Muses, was so 
vast that it is said a coach and four had been 
driven round the counters. Over 7000 of Lacking- 
ton’s Tokens were issued. It does not appear, 
however, that the Rivingtons or other London 
booksellers issued any Token money. 

An original document I have before me, Agree- 
ment for ‘Congor’ copies of Books, dated March 
20, 1745, shows the shares of eighty-five works held 
by ten booksellers, who mostly held one-tenth 
of each share. At the foot of the document 


* See Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connected with Booksellers 
and Bookmakers, by W. Longman, London, 1916. 
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occurs the following statement with ten signa- 
tures attached. Note the spelling of the word 
* Conger’ : 


We the underwritten having been concerned 
in a Partnership call’d a Congor as by Articles 
bearing date the Fifteenth day of January 1738 
now in the Hands of Mr. Aaron Ward one of the 
Said Partners, Among other Transactions did at 
Auctions and other Sales purchase the Several 
Shares or parts of Copies of Books as above- 
mentioned. 

Now to the end it may appear in which of 
the said parts of Copies each of us are concern’d 
and the distinct Share belonging to each of Us 
in those said parts of Copies. By the consent of 
All Parties concern’d it has been thought proper 
to make this Joint declaration of Each of our 
Shares in the Copies and parts of Copies above- 
mentioned Witness our Hands this twentieth 
Day of March 1745. 3 


Ricu? WARE. JoHN PauLt KNAPTON. 
Ricu? Hert. JAMES HODGES. 
HENRY PEMBERTON. AARON WARD. 

Tuo: LONGMAN & Co. CHARLES HiTcuH. 
STEPHEN AUSTEN. JOHN RivincTon & Co. 


John Rivington signed ‘& Co.’ whilst his 
brother James was a minor but had half share 
of the business (see page 41). 

In May and June 1742 the Conger or Society 
of Booksellers consisted of Daniel Midwinter, 
Arthur Bettesworth, Charles Little, John Pem- 
berton the younger, Richard Ware, Charles 
Rivington, John Knapton, Thomas Longman, 
Aaron Ward, Richard Hett, Stephen Austen, 
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John Wood, and Thomas Bowles, who at that 
date transferred his one-tenth part or share of 
certain books to James Hodges (see page 12). 

John Rivington died, universally regretted, in 
February 1792, in his seventy-second year, and 
his widow died the following October. 

George Robinson (1737-1801), publisher, of the 
firm of Robinson and Herberts, Paternoster Row, 
came up to London from Cumberland to be 
trained by John Rivington. 


III 


JOHN RIVINGTON 
AND GILBERT AND RIVINGTON 


Emonson, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell—John Riving- 
ton, printer—Anne Rivington—Bye and Law—Law and 
Gilbert—Gilbert and William Rivington—William and 
Alexander Rivington—Alexander and William John 
Rivington— Ernald Mosley— Gilbert and Rivington, 
Limited—Business taken over by Messrs. Clowes and Sons, 
Limited—Lloyd’s Evening Post, 1778. 


Joun RrvineTon, a son of John and a brother of 
Francis, the publisher, succeeded James Emon- 
son, printer, of St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, 
a relative and once partner of the celebrated 
printer Bowyer. Anna Rivington, the widow of 
John Rivington, carried on the printing busi- 
ness, after her husband’s death in 1785, until 
1786, when she took into partnership John Mar- 
shall; and they printed many classical works. 
The firm then took in Deodatus Bye, who after- 
wards took into partnership Henry Law. Henry 
Law took in Robert Gilbert, and later Gilbert’s 
sons Robert and Richard joined the firm. On 
Robert’s death in 1818 the business was carried 
on (Mrs. John—Anna—Rivington having an 
income from the business till her death in 1841) 
till 1880, when William Rivington, the fifth son 
and eighth child of Charles Rivington, the 
79 
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publisher, joined the firm under the style of 
Gilbert and Rivington. Richard Gilbert died 
in 1852. He was a well-known man in general 
business circles and a benefactor to the Church 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1852). The whole 
of the printing of the Rivingtons, publishers, was 
done by the firm of Gilbert and Rivington for 
many years. William Rivington carried on the 
business as sole partner until 1863, when his 
nephew Alexander, Rivington, the fourth son of 
Francis Rivington, the publisher, was taken into 
partnership. In 1868 William retired, and died 
in 1888. He had a great knowledge of printing in 
all its highest aspects, and was well known for 
his activities in Church building and Church 
societies in the London diocese. 

There is a well-deserved tribute to his abilities 
in the 18483 edition of Bingham’s Origines 
Ecclesiasticae: ‘The examination and revision 
of this edition, in its progress through the press, 
of Mr. William Rivington, were confided to his 
sole care. His accuracy in superintending this 
and many other learned publications sufficiently 
proves that Printer and Scholar may, as in olden 
times, be considered synonymous terms.’ 

The printing business was continued by Alex- 
ander Rivington (see the Printing Times and Litho- 
grapher, May 15, 1882) and William John, the 
son of William who had retired. In 1875, Ernald 
Mosley joined the firm, and William John trans- 
ferred his interests to publishing and became a 
partner in the firm of Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington. Alexander retired in 
1878, and died in 1917, The firm had acquired 
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and were noted for an extensive plant of Oriental 
type, and became the chief Oriental printers m 
England. The business was converted into a 
Limited Liability Company under the style of 
Gilbert and Rivington in 1881. It has since 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Clowes and 
Sons, Limited. 

Lloyd’s Evening Post, vol. xliu., No. 3270, 
‘From Monday, June 8, to Wednesday, June 10, 
1778,’ has the following notice : 


‘This Paper will, for the future, be published 
by John Rivington, junior, at No. 59, in Pater- 
noster Row, where our correspondents are 
requested to direct their favours. Letters, Ad- 
vertisements, &c., for this paper, are also taken 
in at Messrs. Rivingtons, No. 62, in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard; and at New Lloyd’s Coffee House, 
over the Royal Exchange.’ 


A facsimile of this notice is on the preceding 
page. =? a. } 
The number contains a notice of the order of 
Procession of the funeral of William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, from the Painted Chamber to West- 
minster Abbey. . ‘ Notwithstanding the weather 
proved very unfavourable, the concourse of 
people assembled was beyond belief.’ The next 
number contains an account of the Court Martial, 
at Portsmouth, on Admiral Keppel. » 

This John Rivington, junior, was presumably 
the printer in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell. 


IV 


FRANCIS, CHARLES, AND JOHN RIVINGTON 


Partnerships from 1792 to 1859—Capt. Robert Rivington— 
Charles testifies to the good faith of one Peter Stuart in 
1799—Peter Pindar on the British Critic Reviewers— 
Anecdote of Lord Nelson—Letter of author regarding 
remittance of money—Founding of the British Critic—Its 
history—Letter of an author to the jJirm—Opening of 
3 Waterloo Place in the West End—The popularity of the 
Jirm—The first and last customer in the Retail Depart- 
ment—Report on the property in Waterloo Place—Mr. 
Gladstone—House in the Strand for second-hand books— 
Francis Rivington’s appointments, marriage, and death 
in 1822. 


THE fortune John left behind him was not large, 
owing to the split in his business with his brother 
James, and to his generosity. His two elder 
sons, Francis (b. 1745, d. 1822) and Charles 
(b. 1754, d. 1831), carried on the _ business 
vigorously from 1792. In 1810 they took in 
John, the eldest son of Francis. This John died 
in 1841, and left one son and only child, John 
(b. 1812, d. 1886), who became a partner in 1836 
to 1866. 
Charles’s two sons, George and Francis, joined 
the firm in 1827. George retired in 1842 on 
account of his health, and Francis, my father, 
retired in 1859. For the various styles and 


dates of the firm, see page xxi. Another. son 
83 
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of the first John, Robert, Captain of the East 
Indiaman The Kent, fell, in 1800, gallantly 
defending his ship in the Bay of Bengal, and was 
thus celebrated in the Gentleman’s Magazine : 


‘If active spirit tempt thee e’er to roam, 
And quit thy native for a foreign home, 
Remember well, that, distant though you move, 
No space from Friendship shall divide, or Love. 
Lo! Robert, nurtured from his early youth 
To glow with virtue, and to feel with Truth, 
In rip’ning age matur’d his just disdain 
Of all that cringing flatt’ry taught to feign. 
His manly virtue mark’d the generous source, 
And naval toil confirmed the naval force ; 
In fortune’s adverse trial undismay’d, 
A seaman’s courage he displayed ; 
For honour firmly stood, at honour’s post, 
And gained new glory when his life he lost!’ 1 

H. G. 


Charles Rivington (b. 1754, d. 1831), my 
grandfather, kept a Journal when he was twenty- 
four years old, from 1778 to 1781. As it has 
some interest as showing part of the domestic 
life of a young business man about 180 years ago, 
I give some extracts from it : 


Sept. 5, 1778.—I set off this morning for 
Margate, intending to spend three weeks there. 
I was there sixteen years ago for my health, and 
staid five months. I was then about eight years 
old. My uncle Robert Gosling’s, Mr. Cawne’s, 
Mr. F. Gosling’s families being there, would, I 
thought, make my jaunt very agreeable, and my 
sister being with my Aunt Gosling was another 
inducement. I had never been at any watering- 


* Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. Pp. 539. ° 
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place, and therefore if I did not meet with enter- 
tainment, I thought I should at least find 
novelty. I went in the diligence from the Cross 
Keys in Wood Street. We set off at six in the 
morning. My fellow-travellers were both gentle- 
men—one of ther a large man who is or was 
captain of one of the Margate -hoys, an elderly 
man, and well known in almost every town we 
went through. The other gentleman was not 
much larger than myself, and rather an enter- 
taining companion. I found he was a sugar- 
baker in or near Whitechapel. The man who 
drove us to Rochester was lazy, and made a 
tedious journey of it. The inns at Dartford and 
Rochester were filled with people going to the 
camp at Coxheath. The road is very pleasant ; 
we had a fine view of the river. I wished to have 
seen more vessels upon it, as there were not above 
three or four that I could distinguish. The 
hills are rather tiresome, but they afford a pleasing 
variety of prospect. We had walked up Shooter’s 
Hill, and had a fine view. From Boston Hill 
too we had a fine prospect. We got into Margate 
~soon after eight, and I went to my uncle’s 
immediately. 


Sept. 8.—Took a ride on horseback in the 
afternoon with my cousin William * to see a race 
at Mount Pleasant; this is a beautiful spot, 
commanding a fine view of the sea. We saw the 
cliffs of Calais very plain. There were three 
horses started, the first heat one of them was 
distanced, and the second was won by the horse 
who had won the first, which consequently con- 
cluded the race. There were several gentlemen’s 
carriages there, and whiskeys, and, as if there 


1 Afterwards head of the firm of Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, 
bankers, Fleet Street. 
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was not a carriage unhired, one of the bathing- 
machines was drawn there by two horses. All 
the young Margate bucks were there, riding about 
the course on their steeds, and some shabby 
fellows. We got home before dark, to the great 
satisfaction of my aunt, who was anxious for 
the safety of her son. 


Sept. 28.—Rose between four and five in order _ 
to go to town by the diligence. It called upon me 
before five; it was not light, but in about an 
hour the day began to appear. My fellow- 
travellers were a lady and a youth with her, 
neither of them larger than myself, which was 
very agreeable. . . . It was dark or dusk before 
we got to Blackheath. We were under some 
apprehension of being stopped, and saw several 
horsemen who, we thought, looked like highway- 
men. But we got to town between seven and 
eight without interruption. 


The company at Margate amuse themselves in 
the morning with riding or walking, and going to 
the circulating libraries. The country about 
Margate is very fine; there are several pleasant 
villages near it, which are often visited in the 
morning excursions. The two libraries are much 
frequented, and are both very convenient lounging- 
places, and a person who has any acquaintances 
is sure to meet with some of them at these shops. 
Here you may sit and chat, or read the news- 
papers, or if you have a few shillings to sport 
away, try your luck in the raffles. The rooms 
are open from eleven to one for the company to 
walk, and there is music; but in fine weather ~ 
they are not much frequented. Many parties 
are made for going on the sea to fish, and when 
the weather is favourable are very agreeable. 
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The rooms are open every evening; three times 
in the week there are balls ; these are conducted 
by a master of the ceremonies, who is supported 
by the subscriptions of the company. Those 
who dislike dancing play at cards, or walk about. 
On those nights when there is no dancing there 
are plays, to which the company generally go 
once or twice in the season. These, I think, are 
the chief amusements of this place. The summer 
having been uncommonly fine it was very full. 


Feb. 1, 1780.—Supped at my Club, 

Feb. 2.—Spent the evening at Mr. Clarke’s at 
Sadler’s Hall, Cheapside. There was a very 
large company. I believe near sixteen. I played 
at cards before supper. We were very joyous 
afterwards, and about twelve o’clock we began 
dancing. We made up seven or eight couple, 
but our music being only a harpsichord, and the 
gentleman who played not a very capital per- 
former, we were obliged to sit down, after we 
had gone down one or two dances. We broke 
up about one o’clock. eee 

Feb. 3.—Engaged in business in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard all the evening. 

Feb. 10.—Went with my two sisters and my 
brother Harry! to Drury Lane Theatre to see The 
Winter’s Tale and The Critic. I had seen both 
these pieces before, but was very well enter- 
tained. My mother paid the whole expense. 

Feb. 14.—Went to Islington Assembly. There 
was very little company there. We made up 
only eight couples. I danced with Miss Roberts. 
We had two cotillons after the country dances, 
andaminuet. I passed a very agreeable evening. 

Feb. 16—Supped by appointment at Mr. 
Watford’s brewhouse in Clerkenwell. Our in- 


1 Solicitor and Clerk to the Stationers’ Company. 
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vitation was to sup in the bachelor’s style. Mr. 
W. Sellon, Mr. G. Scott, and my brother J. R. 
were there. Mr. Scott is a most lively, enter- 
taining companion, and set us upon the laugh 
continually. We played at cards all the evening, 
and passed our time very agreeably. 

Sunday, Feb. 20.—Dined at Islington. My aunt 
Wheeler, with my cousin Susanna Rivington, ~ 
daughter of my uncle J. R.1—a very fine girl of 
ten years old, of pleasing manners, and great 
sensibility for her years, lately arrived from 
America, and consigned to the care of my aunt. 

Feb. 22.—Went to the play at half-price. I 
got a very good seat in the pit, and saw the two 
last acts of The Rivals, which are very laughable, 
but I think rather too farcical. The entertain- 
ment was the Pantomime of Fortunatus, with 
which I was very well entertained. It concluded 
with a representation of the storming of Fort 
Omsa. The scene is finely painted, and was 
much applauded. 

Feb, 24.—Went with my sister to ste Mrs. 
Cowley’s new comedy at Covent Garden, called 
The Belle’s Stratagem, with which we were very 
much pleased. The entertainment was The Deaf 
Lover, which is a laughable performance. 


Feb. 29.—Magazine night. Slept in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


Sunday, July 10 [1780].—Supped in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. I this day received a summons, as 
a member of the Military Association, to meet the 
corps in St. Paul’s Churchyard early to-morrow 
morning, completely armed and accoutred, in 
order to assist the Sheriffs in the discharge of 
their office at the execution of the rioters.2 


1 James Rivington of New York. 
? Lord George Gordon riots. 
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July 11—This morning I attended, as above 
mentioned, at half-past six o’clock, and with 
about two hundred of our corps was present at 
three executions,~viz. in Coleman Street, Bishops- 
gate Street, and Tower Hill. The number of 
people who were at the executions in Bishopsgate 
Street and Tower Hill was very great. They 
were very quick, and there was no more confusion 
than must be expected from a multitude collecting 
together in one place and each individual anxious 
to satisfy his curiosity. The convicts behaved 
with great penitence. I should not omit to 
mention that the Sheriffs gave us a breakfast 
at the White Hart Tavern, which was necessary, 
as we were under arms between eight and nine 
hours, and the day was warm and sultry. I 
supped in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

July 12.—This morning I attended as before, 
and was present at two executions, viz. in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, and Holborn. The day 
was rather unfavourable. We had several very 
heavy showers of rain, which wetted me to my 
skin, and made the streets so dirty and slippery 
that our march was very disagreeable. I con- 
sidered this as a kind of seasoning very useful for 
a young soldier. The criminals seemed to die 
very penitent. We went in the evening to Mr. 
Mair’s, and supped there. Miss Mair was there 
upon a visit. 

July 20.—Attended, with about one hundred 
of the Association, the executions this morning 
at Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and Shoreditch. 
We had a breakfast at the Sheriffs’ expense at the 
White Hart Tavern. We marched near nine 
miles, and were under arms between eight and 
nine hours. In the evening supped in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

July 21.—Attended again this morning two 
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executions at Old Street and Moorfields. There 
were not above fifty of our corps that attended 
these executions. Part of the time we were out 
it rained hard, and wetted most of us to the skin. 
At these two places five men were executed, and 
all behaved in a very proper manner. I supped 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Aug. 16.—Admitted into the 4th Company of 
the London Association. 

Aug. 17.—Dined at the Half Moon Tavern 
with my Club. There were about twelve members 
present. I was challenged’ by Radford to go 
through the manual exercise with him for a bottle 
of claret. This I accepted, but, to my great 
mortification, by beginning in a hurry I made a 
blunder and lost my wager ! 


The Journal was discontinued about this time, 
in consequence of an excursion into the country, 
and was not resumed till the autumn of the follow- 
ing year, 1781. 


I begin with the occasion of my not continu- 
ing my narrations. The office of printer [to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge] 
became vacant the latter end of August, and the 
election was not until the 8rd of October. During 
this period I was much engaged in canvassing 
[for my brother], a considerable part of which 
business fell to my lot, having a personal know- 
ledge of many of the members. . . . The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury did us the honour of coming 
to vote in person for my brother, and the members 
who made my brother’s number 58 were char- 
acters as respectable as any in the Society’s list. 
- , . Though my time was almost wholly engaged 
with this affair until the 3rd of October, yet I 
found opportunity to attend some few engage- 
ments. One in particular was of so new a kind 
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that I shall endeavour to give a_ particular 
account of it. This was attending, on the 9th 
of September [1781], a party of the London 
Association, who agreed to go to Sydenham to 
practise ball-firmg. We were about 150 in 
number, and set off from the Obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields about five in the morning, 
attended by two or three sergeants of the Guards 
with drums and fifes. We marched down to 
Dulwich, where we stopped and breakfasted, and 
then marched to Sydenham Common. Here we 
were drawn up in two ranks, and went through the 
manual exercise ; we then moved to the ground, 
where we practised firing at targets. The place 
was excellently well adapted for the purpose, 
being almost an amphitheatre of hills. Each 
company fired at a particular target, and fired 
twelve rounds of ball.. When these were dis- 
charged we returned to the Common, and were 
refreshed with some bread and cheese and beer. 
We then were supplied with eighteen rounds of 
cartridges, and marched back to Dulwich Common, 
where we had a sham fight, which was new to us, 
and entertaining. When this was over the whole 
corps joined and went through a variety of 
manceuvres in marching, which lasted until four 
o’clock. We then dined at Dulwich (I think at 
the Greyhound). Our dinner was very plain 
and substantial, and very reasonable, as we paid 
but five shillings for the expenses of the day. 
We were not allowed to sit more than half an 
hour after dinner, lest after the fatigue we had 
undergone the bottle might be circulated with 
too great freedom. We got to town between 
eight and nine. Upon the whole we had a very 
agreeable day. The exercise was rather too 
much, as we did not march less than twenty-five 
miles, which to young men in business, and 
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therefore not likely to be much accustomed to this 
kind of exercise, was certainly too fatiguing. 
Fortunately for us, the day was very favourable, 
the sun scarcely appearing. Had it been other- 
wise, I think many of us would have been ill. I 
was not so much tired as I expected. The 14th 
of this month I was invited by my friend, Mr. E. 
Clarke, to an annual dance given by the Sadlers’ 
Company at their hall. I danced with his sister, 
whom I think I have had occasion to mention 
before. There was a mixture of company—some 
very vulgar. I danced two or three cotillons, and 
upon the whole spent an agreeable evening. 

This year fully completes twenty-six years of 
my life. It is difficult for me to say how it has 
been spent. But when I acknowledge there is 
much to blame, I hope I may say there is some- 
thing to commend. Yet if these memoranda 
which I have made in this book are to be the 
test of my conduct, it must appear to be very 
trifling and vain. Indeed I am almost ashamed 
myself to read my own account, for it makes me 
appear to have studied nothing else but how to 
dissipate my time in amusement. I must, there- 
fore, in justice to myself, observe that I intended 
by what I have written to give nothing more 
than an account of my amusements. 

Aug. 1781.—The 25th I dined at the London 
Tavern at the Anniversary Dinner of St. Paul’s 
School. The meeting was but thin. I spent, 
however, an agreeable afternoon and evening.— 
On the 5th of February I was summoned to 
attend the London Association, who, in order to 
prevent troops being sent into the city, had offered 
their services to the Sheriffs to preserve the peace 
of the city during the trial of Lord George Gordon, 
which came on this day. We met at the Royal 
Exchange between eight and nine in the morning, 
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and after being mustered, we marched to St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. Our number was about 
190 or. 200. The care of the city west of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard was left to our Association. 
The other parts were guarded by the Artillery 
Company and the Ward Associations. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was our head-quarters, and at night the 
Queen Anne’s Tavern. We were stationed at 
St. Paul’s; Newgate; St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street; and Blackfriars. 
At these posts half our corps in different parties 
were constantly upon duty, and relieved one 
another every two hours. I happened not to 
go upon duty till two o’clock in the afternoon. 
I then went to St. Andrew’s till four o’clock ; 
from eight till ten I was in St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, and from two to four on ‘Tuesday morning 
was at Newgate. We were on duty from nine 
o'clock on Monday morning till near six on 
Tuesday morning. We were very fortunate in 
the day being fine and the night remarkably mild 
and pleasant for the season. It was my lot 
when at Newgate to be sentried before the gate 
in the Old Bailey from two to three. I played at 
cards several hours at different opportunities to 
pass away the time. Everything passed off very 
quietly in the streets. 


In 1794 Charles Rivington writes to Bishop 
Percy at Dublin about Percy’s feliques of 
Poetry, ‘I very much wish that the Reliques of 
Poetry may be ready in time for publication this 
spring,’ etc. There are four letters of Charles’s 
given in Nichols’ Illustrations of Literary History, 
vol. viii. p. 484, and a reference in vol. vii. 
p. 63 to Mr. Rivington transacting business with 
Bishop Percy. 
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Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Sunday, June 9, 1799, 
states in the following paragraph that Charles 
Rivington, in addition to Thomas Cadell, William 
Davis, William Woodfall, and George Nichol, 
testified to the good faith of one Peter Stuart, 
‘who was a defendant in an action for libel on 
Mr. George Shuttleworth, in the case The King v. 
Stuart : 


‘Charles Rivington, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
Bookseller, maketh oath and saith, that he hath 
known the above named defendant, Peter Stuart, 
for several years last past, during which time this 
deponent hath had frequent intercourse with 
the said Peter Stuart. in the way of business; 
and in all his transactions with the said Peter 
Stuart, hath found him a man of liberal prin- 
ciples and unimpeachable character. That this 
Deponent hath been in the constant habit of 
reading the Newspaper called The Oracle and 
The Daily Advertiser, of which he understands the 
said Peter Stuart is the Conductor and Pro- 
prietor; and deems it no more than an act of 
justice to the said Peter Stuart to express the 
pleasure he has experienced in observing the 
steady and warm attachment to the Constitution 
in Church and State, which he has evidenced on 
all occasions, as well as a due regard to the peace 
and order of the Community at large. 

‘This Deponent is also convinced, from his 
knowledge of the said Peter Stuart, that, in the 
capacity of Conductor of the said Newspaper, 
he would not willingly act with malevolence 
towards, or wound the feeling of any man. And, 
if in the hurry of business, or from inadvertency, 
anything offensive to the feelings, or injurious to 
the character of any individual should appear, 
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he, the said Peter Stuart, would be anxious to 
make all the reparation in his power for the 
same. 


* May 31, 1799. CHARLES RIVINGTON.’ 


The amenities of reviewing were not so marked 
in 1806 as they became later on. In a book I 
have of Elegies published in London in 1806 
called Tristia, or the sorrows of Peter, by P. 
Pindar, Esqre. (and one, no doubt, of the many 
malign and abusive attacks on George the Third 
by ‘ Pindar,’ the noted and scurrilous satirist, 
for John Wolcot, M.D.), there are some doggerel 
rhymes referring to the British Critic and its 
editors, published by the Rivingtons. They 
express a state of acrimonious wrath at some 
literary disappointment. The latter part of the 
eighteenth century was noted for scandalmongers 
and scurrilous writers. Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, produced in 1777, faithfully portrayed 
the conditions of society, and the scandalous 
Town and Country Magazine was the popular 
society paper of the day. There was a perfect 
plague of backbiting : 


ELEGY 


‘He bewails the world’s want of candour and 
discernment in hearkening to one of the Riving- 
ton Reviewers, and paltry Paragraph Spinner, 
to his (the poet’s) disadvantage : 


Too poor am I, alas! to pay for praise ; 
I cannot visit a Reviewer’s shop: 

And well I know how much a dinner sways ! 
A pot of porter and a mutton chop.’ 
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In. another elegy, to Mr. Sheridan, there 
occurs : . 


‘I own (with candour too) that I review’d— 
Unstained, like Rivington’s black tribes, my tongue ; 
Merit, with tomahawks I ne’er pursued, 
Spar’d hooting owls, and killed the birds of song. 
I spared not puppies, tho’ they bore a star ; 
I spared not blockheads, tho’ they wore lawn sleeves ; 


Much have I suffer’d, and my Lady Muse— 
Bullets like hailstones, pelting at our head— 
Fom mudforts fired, called Rivington’s Reviews, 
Ah me! incessant showers of brass and lead. 


Where, cloath’d, well fed, warm quarters, handsome pay, 
Enough to put old Satan in a sweat— 

Four parsons, hir’d like Swiss, to wound and slay, 
Are peeping, aiming, from the parapet. 


Muse, tell their names, at whom Religion stares, 
Like scavengers that labour in the kennel— 
Maurice and Beloe, all-devouring Nares, 
And supple, fawning, crawling Parson R——L! 1 


Possessed of mem’ry, nature’s gift to fools, 

These coxcombs read and learn the thoughts of others ; 
And swell’d with Lexicons and Grammar rules, 

Scare with Greek-thunder their old aunts and mothers.’ 


In an elegy to Mr. Rowlandson, ‘ The poet 
wishes for the pencil of Rowlandson to make an 
exhibition of the Rivingtons’ Reviewing Parsons.’ 
He continues with some doggerel verses which are 
hardly worth printing here. 

Again in an elegy to a friend : 

‘Subscribing to a Chandler’s shop for cheese, 
I gain the labours of celestial thought— 


Sermons of Nares my eye with wonder sees, 
And read his British Critic al! for nought. 


1 Rennel. 
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Ere long, the Huckster promises me more; 
_ Lives of the Brother Rivingtons—great men! 
Great traders of the literary lore— 
Encouragers of paper, ink and pen. 


In Paul’s Churchyard, the Bible and the Key, 
This wondrous pair is always to be seen, 

Somewhat the worse for wear—a little grey— 
One like a saint, and one with Cesar’s mien,’ 


and so on. Lastly there is an Elegy to ‘The 
Bat,’ discovering with much acrimony a similarity 
of feature in Bat’s face and those of Rivingtons’ 
critics. 

In connection with the firm at this time, there 
is an anecdote of Lord Nelson, taken from an 
annual publication of the year 1807, The New 
Museum and Magazine, ete. : . 


“Much has been published to evince that 
Viscount Lord Nelson was one of those super- 
latively heroic characters who owed their tran- 
scendent merits to the influence of the Christian 
religion on their lives and conduct ; but nothing 
that we have seen displays in a stronger and 
more pleasing light the habitualness of this 
excellent disposition than the following little 
anecdote, the authenticity of which is unquestion- 
able. 

‘A very few days previous to this truly 
Christian hero’s last departure from London, 
to take the command of his squadron, the noble 
Admiral, accompanied by his lady, went to the 
shop of Messrs. Rivingtons, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, to purchase a handsome family Bible. As 
he was a stranger to the booksellers, and pre- 
sented a bill in payment, one of the Messrs. 
Rivingtons requested the signature of his name ; 
but on being informed that it was NELSON, in- 

G 
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stantly apologised for his being ignorant of the 
person of so gallant an officer, and could not 
refrain from expressions of his happiness at seeing 
such a religious tendency in our great naval 
commanders. ‘ Mr. Rivington,” replied the good 
and gallant Admiral, laying his hand on the 
Bible, “‘I never sail without having this as 
my companion in my cabin.” : 
‘Let the scoffers at revealed religion point 
out, if they can, a man of more skilland courage 
than this illustrious Christian commander, in 
the long list of ancient and modern heathen 
heroes ! ’ 3 


Money was not remitted so easily then as now, 
and it was not unusual for the firm to receive 
such letters as the following, instead of remitting ~ 
direct to the author sums due to him : 
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An important event in the publishing firm of 
Francis and Charles Rivington was the establish- 
ment of the British Critic, in which Archdeacon 
Nares and Rev. William Beloe, a pupil of Samuel 
Parr and a graduate of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, were conjoint partners with the firm. 
The British Critic was started in January 1798, 
in monthly numbers of two shillings each, and 
by the end of the century had attained a cir- 
culation of 3500. The editorship was entrusted 
to Nares, and with the assistance of Beloe it was 
conducted down to the forty-second volume in 
1813. Beloe was some time librarian of the 
British Museum, but as a stranger had been 
admitted to the print room, having abused his 
confidence and stolen some of the pictures, the 
librarian was somewhat harshly asked to resign. 

The British Critic was founded by a * Society 
for the Reformation of Principles by appropriate 
Literature,’ which had been set on foot by the 
Rev. W. Jones of Nayland, though Jones neither 
edited nor contributed to it. It was intended to 
uphold the tenets of the Established Church and 
the Tory politics of the ruling government. 
Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes, vol. 1x. p. 95, 
says, ‘ The difficult and dangerous times in which 
it was undertaken, the vigour and perseverance 
with which it was conducted, are things well 
known.’ 

In 1814 the second series of the British Critic 
was commenced, under the editorship of the Rev. 
W. R. Lyall, afterwards Dean of Canterbury ; 
in 1825 the publication was made quarterly, 
and remained a quarterly until its last number, 
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October 1843 (see page 132). In January 1835 
the first number of a new series of the ‘ Quarterly 
Theological Review and _ British Critic and 
Kcclesiastical Record’ was begun and a fresh 
prospectus issued. In 1836 Newman had _ be- 
come partly responsible for the editorship; from 
March 1838 he was sole editor till he resigned 
in July 1841, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Thomas Mozley, who resigned in 18438, when the 
British Critic was discontinued. 

It was in 1843, under the editorship of Mozley, 
that R. W. Church, afterwards Dean of St. 
Paul’s, contributed to the British Critic his two 
fine Essays on Anselm. 


‘T am hard at work,’ he writes in a letter to his 
mother in 1842, ‘on an article for the British 
Critic on the life of a certain Archbishop of 
Canterbury, named Anselm, who was a very great 
man in the eyes of people a long while ago, but 
he has been shelved a good while for having had 
the misfortune to be a monk and a papist. He 
lived in the days of a certain unspeakable scamp 
of a king called William Rufus, a sort of combina- 
tion of Lords A, and B, and C, with a good 
spice of peculiar wickedness of his own to boot; 
and he and Anselm, as was natural, could not 
quite “hit it off together,” or live on the best of 
terms. So, accordingly, in my presumption, my 
article intends, if it is admitted within the purple 
covers, to record to the nineteenth century the 
sort of cat-and-dog life of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the eleventh.’ 


The British Critic was succeeded by the 
English Review, under the editorship of William 
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Palmer; but that was not successful, and was 
soon allowed to drop, in 1853. 

From the extant letters of and correspondence 
with authors, it appears that the Rivingtons 
were always on good terms with their authors, 
who frequently became their personal friends. 
The Rev. C. W. Le Bas, Head of the East India 
College, Hertford, writes in 1837 : 


©The Consecration Sermon out of print! and 
14s. profit for the Author!! I read your Arith- 
metic over three or four times, before I could 
believe it. It really is portentous. I fully 
expected to fork out 5£ at least, for the honour of 
obeying the commands of the Most Reverend. As 
for a new edition—surely it would be “‘ midsummer 
madness ”’ to think of such a thing. No, No—let 
me walk off in triumph with my fourteen shillings. 
It would be tempting of Providence—down- 
right gambling, to venture on another cast. This 
is my view of the matter. If you take a different 
view of the matter let me know, immediately.’ 


Among the literary men connected with the 
Rivingtons there was also Sam. Ayscough— 
facile princeps of index makers. Originally a 
miller’s labourer, he obtained a situation in the 
Rivingtons’ office, and was afterwards promoted 
to the position of a clerk in the British Museum ; 
soon after his further rise to the position of 
assistant librarian he took orders; but it is as 
a maker of catalogues, and indices to the Genile- 
man’s Magazine, the Monthly Review, the British 
Critic, ete., that he was chiefly known. | 

John Rivington, the eldest son of Francis, was 
admitted a partner in 1810, and in 1819 Francis, 
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Charles, and John decided to open a West End 
branch, and took a ninety-nine years’ lease from 
the Department of the Woods and Forests of 
No. 3 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, then newly built. 

So popular were they at the time that it is said 
Sir James Allan Park, one of the Judges, came 
down to the new house before nine o’clock on 
New Year’s Day, 1819, that he might enrol him- 
self as their first customer. The following report 
upon their property, dated September 28, 1818, 
is in my possession : 


‘The construction and finishing of the House 
No. 3 in Waterloo Place are stated by an Eminent 
Surveyor to be inferior in quality to what might 
be expected in Buildings, in such a situation and 
on such a Scale, and on this account it is appre- 
hended more frequent Repairs and Embellish- 
ments will be found requisite to be done by the 
Lessee, than would have been required, had a 
superior style of building been adopted, it being 
constructed principally of old Bricks. 

‘The House is quite deficient in the necessary 
fittings and fixtures, closets, etc., which should 
be provided at the expense of the Vendor; the cost 
of which is computed on a cursory calculation 
will be about 200£. 

‘The Premiums and Rent required are ex- 
cessive, and as the Rates, etc., will be assessed in 
proportion it is submitted to the consideration of 
Mr. Riv" to abandon the intention to purchase 
this Property on terms so disadvantageous and 
extravagant. 


1 The last customer to come in when the premises were closed and 
the business sold to Messrs. Longman was Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
in June 1890 (see p. 167). : 
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Site 8S) We 
No. 8, sum demanded for Premium 38150 0 0 
Ground Rent per Ann. ‘ 5) eed LOCO 


Pee é 
Premium . : : : » O50" 0.6 
Ground Rent. : ; vt NBA eo 
or 
Rack Rental per Ann. » 1 AO G 258 


The premium was paid and the ground rent 
of £157, 10s. per annum paid to the Crown, i.e. 
* the Woods and Forests.’ 

Charles Rivington lived there for some years. 

They placed the following advertisement in 
the Morning Chronicle of Saturday, December 19, 
1818—the selling price of the paper then being 
sevenpence : 


C. and J. RIVINGTON respectfully acquaint 
- the Public, that they purpose, on the Ist of J anuary, to 
OPEN a SHOP in WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, 
for the sale of their Publications in the Western Part of the 
Metropolis, where a general Assortment of Modern Books and 
Standard Works will be constantly on Sale, either unbound, or 
in neat and elegant bindings. They beg leave to state, that their 
Business in St. Paul’s Church-yard will be carried on as former. 
ly, and embrace this opportunity of expressing their grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the Patronage they and their Family have 
experienced for upwards of a Century. The Depository for the 
Books and Tracts of the Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, will remain in St. Paul’s Church-yard, but Specimens of 
both may be seen at No. 3, Waterloo-place, and applications for 
them from the Members will be received and forwarded to the 
Society’s Office.—St. Paul’s Church-yard, Dec. 18, 1818. 
———$ ier, Veo. Lo, 1318. 


In the same number of the M orning Chronicle 
are advertisements of two publications for which 
they were London agents : 1 


* The firm acted for many years till about 1870 as London agents 
for books printed and published by country booksellers. The prac- 
tice was given up after 1870 as being unprofitable. 


we 
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Price 3s. sewed. 
ne THOUGHTS concerning a proper ME- 
THOD of Studying DIVINITY. By WILLIAM 
WOTTON, D.D., a new edition, with Notes. 
Oxford : printed by W. Baxter, for J. Parker; and F. OC. and 
J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 

In 8vo. price 12s. boards. 
DISSERTATION on the SCHEME of HU- 
MAN REDEMPTION, as developed in the Law and 

in the Gospel. By the Rev. JOHN LEVESON HAMIL- 
TON, B.A. late of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Oxford: printed for J. Parker; and Messrs. Rivington, 
London, 


Hood’s verses commemorate some of the 
business houses in Lower Regent Street and 
Waterloo Place : a 


*‘ The first great trial in this mighty town 
was, if I rightly recollect, upon 
That garth hill which goeth 
Down from the ‘ County’! to the Palace gate,” 
And, like a river, thanks to thee, now floweth 
Past the old Horticultural Society, 
The chemist Cobb’s, the house of Howell and James,? 
Where ladies play high shawl and satin games, 
A little (H)ell of lace ! 
And past the Atheneum, made of late, 
Severs a sweet variety 
Of milliners and booksellers who grace 
Waterloo Place, 
Making division, the muse fears and guesses, 
’Twixt Mr. Rivington’s and Mr. Hessey’s.? 
Tuomas Hoop, Ode to Mr. MacAdam. 


In 1820 a proposition was made by John 
Cochran, a former partner in the house of Ogle, 


1 The County Fire and Life Office. 

2 Carlton House (pulled down in 1828), where is now the Duke of 
York’s Column. 

3 The formerly well-known drapers. 

4 Taylor and Hesseys, publishers of the London Magazine, to 
which Charles Lamb contributed, and where he used to come and 
dine once a month with his publishers. 
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Dunean and Cochran, to establish another house 
of business in second-hand books and general 
standard literature, in which he was to be 
managing partner. In an unfortunate hour this 
was assented to, a large sum was placed at 
Cochran’s disposal, and premises taken at 148 
Strand, near Somerset House. Cochran set to 
work and secured one of the most splendid stocks 
ever got together; but he bought injudiciously, and 
frequently at very high prices, either in rivalry 
with Thorpe and others, or from the desire to 
possess the monopoly of particular books: one 
in particular, Walton’s Polyglott Bible, he had a 
sort of mania for, and at one time had no fewer 
than five copies in stock. A catalogue of this 
splendid collection was issued in 1824. It is one 
of the best and most carefully-compiled volumes 
-of the kind ever issued in this country, and 
extends to 815 pages, enumerating 17,328 articles, 
many of them of the rarest and most valuable 
kind. Finding themselves considerable losers by 
this business, it was given up in 1827, and the 
stock disposed of. On 18th October 1822, 
Francis Rivington, the senior partner, died at 
Islington, where he had long resided. Nichols, 
in his Literary Illustrations, vol. vill. p. 497, 
writes : 


‘His probity, his piety, and hilarity of dis- 
position, endeared him to all who knew him. 
He was a Governor of the Royal Hospital 
(Christ’s), a Director of the Union Fire Office, 
-supporter of many charitable institutions. In 
1805 he served the office of Master of the 
Company of Stationers. He was buried in the 
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cemetery of All Faith’s, edjermag the Cathedral 
of St. Paul’s.’ }_ 


‘Such a man,’ says the author of his obituary 
notice, ‘ cannot go unwept to the grave ; and the 
writer of this article, after a friendly intercourse 
of sixty years, is not ashamed to say that at this 
moment his eyes are moister than his pen.’ He 
had married Margaret EIlill, sister of an eminent 
lead merchant, and four of his sons survived him. 


' See ‘Inscriptions on the Rivington Memorial Stones,’ p. xvi. 
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JOHN, GEORGE, FRANCIS, AND JOHN 
RIVINGTON 


S.P.C.K.—Charles’s death in 1831—IHis character— 
Marriage—A ppointments—T he Rivington connection with 
the Stationers’ Company—John, son of John, joins the 
jfirm—John senior’s death and George’s retirement. 


In 1827, George (1801-1858) and Francis (1806- 
1885) joined the firm of Charles and John, 
uncle and nephew. ; 

The following is a letter, addressed to the 
Secretary of the S.P.C.K. on the introduction of 
George and Francis Rivington as booksellers, to 
the Society by their father : 7 


Dear Sir,—Allow me to trouble you with a 
line to state that a heavy domestic affliction I 
have lately experienced will, I hope, plead in my 
excuse for not waiting upon the gentlemen of the 
Committee to introduce my two sons, George and 
Francis Rivington, as I had hoped to have done. 

But I beg to express on paper, however in- 
adequately, my deep sense of gratitude for the 
many favours I have received from the Society, 
and particularly for the kindness of the Committee 
in allowing me to transfer into more active hands 
the business of the Society, and my hopes that 
the kindness and condescension which has for a 
long period of time been extended to me, may 


be continued to them. 
109 
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It has pleased Providence to 


. =a have seen seventy-five years, an 1 

i. from the cares of business may possibly be the 
ie means of prolonging my existence for a short 

ae time; but I am not careful as to this, knowing 
re that I am in the hands of a merciful Providence, 


to whom I have through life been indebted for 

a many blessings, for which I cannot be too 
a thankful. 
aa With sincere prayers for the prosperity of the 
oe Society, I beg to remain, with respect and regard, 
i dear sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 
bee CHARLES RIVINGTON. 

‘ January 1830. — ) 


In 1835, after seventy-five years, the firm’s 
connection with the S.P.C.K. was severed. 

In- 1831, Charles died at his sister-in-law’s, 
Mrs. Curling, King’s Road, Bedford Row, aged 
seventy-seven. He had just taken a house in ; 
Brunswick Square. He married Jane, daughter _ 
of Daniel Curling, mariner and ship’s agent, by 
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a whom he had twelve children, nine of whom 
£ survived him. He had had the misfortune to ; 
a lose his wife in 1829. Im social life he was % 
fe . distinguished for his hospitality and composure 
AS of temper, and his conversation was enlivened by 3 
ir o the memory of friendly intercourse with a large __ 3 
oe circle of literary acquaintances. His loss was = 
< ? keenly felt by his numerous friends, and especially : 
a by his family, to whom he was a most affectionate 
a parent. There are letters and diaries- of his a 
'< extant, mostly in copies, showing his interest in R 
F and devotion to his family. = 
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much connected with the Stationers’ Company. 
At one time his father, two uncles, and three 
brothers were, with himself, Liverymen of the 
Company. His younger brother, Henry, died 
Clerk of the Company, in 1829, when he was 
succeeded by Charles Rivington, solicitor, son 
of Charles Rivington, publisher. He in his turn 
was succeeded by his son Charles Robert, solicitor, 
from 1869 to 1916. He resigned then and is now 
succeeded by his nephew and junior partner, 
Reginald Rivington, only son of the Rev. Canon 
Thurston Rivington, Vicar of Putney and son 
of William Rivington, printer (see page 80). 
The late Charles Rivington’s father (Charles 
Rivington the publisher) served the office of 
Master of the Company in 1819, his brother 
Francis in 1805, and their father, John, in 1775, 
and Francis Rivington, publisher and father of 
Francis Hansard and Septimus, was Master in 
1873. 3 

Charles Rivington had assiduously served the 
Company for many years in the office of one of 
the stock-keepers. He left a nephew and five 
sons—Robert, George, Francis, Charles, and 
William, Liverymen of the Company; also four 
daughters. 


VI 


FRANCIS AND JOHN RIVINGTON 


Religious Societies—National Education—The Christian 
Year—The firm’s publications and their authors—The 
Library of the Fathers—The Theological Library — 
Newman’s Sermons—The British Magazine — Lyra 
Apostolica—The state of religious parties—The Tracts 
for the Times— Plain Sermons— Tract XC.— The 
British Critic—The S.P.C.K. remove their agency— 
Letters of remonstrance about the British Critic—New- 
man’s and Dr, Hook’s letters—Newman leaves the Anglican 
Church—The English Review—Mr. Gladstone’s letter— 
T. K. Arnold’s works—Francis Rivington retires. 


TueE firm therefore, in 1881, consisted of John, 
the eldest son of Francis, and George and Francis, 
sons of Charles the younger brother. In 1841 
John died at the age of sixty-two. He had mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of the Rev. John Blackburn, 
Canon of York, leaving an only son and child, 
John. In 1836 this son John joined the firm, 
which then became J., G., F., and J. Rivington 
(see page 109), being cousin, two brothers, and 
son of John. In 1842 George retired on account 
of ill-health and died in 1858. He married Anna 
Lancaster Findlay. This left Francis and John, 
two cousins, as partners till 1859, when Francis 
retired, and his eldest son, Francis Hansard, joined 
the firm. In 1867 John retired. Among many of 


those who have been brought up in the house of 
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Rivingtons are the late George Smith, of Smith, 
Elder, and Co., and his father and founder of 
the firm; also F. R. Daldy, of Bell and Daldy. 

In 1858 the firm removed their place of business 
from No. 62 in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where they 
had been since 1714, and consolidated it at 
3 Waterloo Place, Lower Regent Street, retaining 
in the City nothing but a warehouse in Lovell’s 
Court, Paternoster Row. The Waterloo Place 
house had already been opened in 1819. About 
that time the Catholic Emancipation question 
was occupying people’s minds, in connection . 
with the serious position in Ireland. In 1828 
the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, 
and the repeal also took place in 1829 of the 
Roman Catholic Disabilities. In 1833 a national 
scheme of education recognised religious teaching 
through the medium of the National Society 
(founded in 1811), the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (founded in 1804), and in Scotland through 
the Minister and Kirk Sessions of each parish. 
The Religious Tract Society and the Church 
Missionary Society were founded in 1799, the 
S.P.G. was founded in 1701, the S.P.C.K. in 1698. 

In 1827, Keble’s Christian Year was published 
anonymously, at first by John Henry Parker of 
Oxford, for whom the Rivingtons were London 
agents. 

Dr. Pusey, in a sermon at Keble College in 
1876, writes of Keble’s Christian Year : 


‘It taught because his own soul was moved so 
deeply; the stream burst forth, because the 
heart which poured it out was full; it was fresh, 
deep, tender, and loving because himself was 

H 
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such: it disclosed to souls secrets they knew 
not, but could not fail to own when known, 
because he was so true, and thought aloud; and 
conscience everywhere responded to the voice of 
conscience.’ 


“On May 3, 1843, Keble writes to Newman : 


‘J am seriously thinking of getting rid of the 
copyright of the Christian Year; do you see any 
objection ? Would you alter certain passages 
first ?? 

In 1848, Parker offered Keble £1000 for the 
copyright, but obtained no response. 

In the firm’s catalogues of 1827 and 1830 they 
had in preparation many large and important 
works, chiefly in demy octavo form. These in- 
cluded among the authors the names of D’Oyly 
and Mant, Monk (afterwards Bishop of Gloucester), 
Arnold of Rugby, Peacock (on Algebra), Professor 
Scholfield for an edition of Porson’s Euripides, 
Pusey, Kennedy, Hugh James Rose, Faber, 
Plumptre, Blomfield, Bishops Gray of Bristol, 
Percy of Dromore, Marsh of Peterborough, Hall 
of Norwich, Davys of Peterborough, Kaye of 
Lincoln, Blomfield of Chester, besides many other 
names, then well known, such as Adams, for his 
Sacred Allegories. 

In the catalogues of J.,-G., and F. Rivington in 
1888 there figure the names of William Palmer for 
his well-known Treatise on the Church of Christ, his 
Origines Liturgice, Hurrell Froude’s Remains, New- 
man’s Lectures on Justification, works by Maitland, 
Christopher Wordsworth, and the Library of the 
Fathers (1888 to 1885), edited by Pusey, Keble, 
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and Newman, to be published by subscription at 
the rate of 9s. for 400 octavo pages closely printed. 
The following is an extract from Dr. Liddon’s 
Life of Pusey, 1898, vol. i. pp. 428, 424, regarding 
the publication of the Library of the Fathers : 


* The theory of translation being settled—if it 
was settled—the financial difficulty presented 
itself. How could a long series of authors, for 
whom there was as yet no demand, be published, 
without involving translators and publishers in 
ruinous expenses ? Pusey began the solution of 
the difficulty by taking it for granted that, like 
himself, all the translators could or would do 
their work for nothing. Newman soon saw that 
this was practically impossible. At first he had 
said : ao 
*“*Somehow when I come to think of it, I 
should not like anything to be said to R[ivington] 
which seemed to make our plan a speculation. 
Men in business are ready enough to catch up the 
idea that godliness is literally gain: and this 
would seem to be laying a plan for emolument.”’ 

* But by 8th September he writes, ‘* I feel sure 
that the translators must be paid: it has grown 
on me.” 

* But this was only half the difficulty. Would 
the Fathers sell even if translated? Messrs. 
Rivingtons evidently thought this doubtful ; 
they positively declined to undertake the publica- 
tion unless a body of subscribers would back them 
up. Thereupon Pusey offered them to risk 
£1000, and inquired what the expense of four 
volumes a year for four years would be, it being 
understood that the translators should be paid. 
Messrs. Rivingtons “ took no notice ”’ of the offer, 
but continued to insist upon the list of sub- 
scribers. At last Pusey and Newman gave way. 
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<« As we have fees abouktDe: subse 
writes Pusey to Newman, 13th October, 


Ee a the amended prospectus to Rivington werden : 
ee . I think it [viz. the plan of a subscription list] _ 

= will be good; because we both disliked it, and 

iS yet are come into it.” ’ . 3 
Pie In the summer of 1843, Newmian proposed the 7 


Lives of the English Saints, and ‘had a conversa- 
tion with Rivington about it.’ In November of 
that year he says : . 


‘ Rivington is looking over the sheets to decide 
eae whether he will take it or give itup. AndIthink ~ 
ers he will give it up. . . . “Hivington who, be- 7a 
ay tween ourselves, has read, has condemned, has 4 
; given up the undertaking—and now I am quite : 
Be at sea with a quantity of matter, part printed, 
ae part preparing, part promised—and though the 
pecuniary loss would be serious, if stopped, that 


Y is the least difficulty—and I do not see but I 
a must go on—though I suppose there will be some 

She delay. There is no doubt that Rivington is 

i, taking a line.’ 

cee Newman gave up editing the Lives as a series, __ 
oe after the first two Lives. 

ea There was also the Theplsdiant Inbrary, in 

a uniform volumes 6s. each, edited by Archdeacon 

ita Lyall and Hugh James Rose, fifteen volumes of 


which were already published. In 1842-43 the 
firm had on their publication lists also the names 
of Isaac Williams for his widely circulated works, 
such as The Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 
Narrative, Henry Melvill, Dr. Hook, H. EK. Manning 
(afterwards Cardinal), F. W. Faber, Dr. James(on 
The Collects), and several works by Newman. 


atat 59. 
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In 1849 the first volume of Plain Sermons was 
published. The contributors to these were: 
vol. 1, John and: Thomas Keble; vol. 2, Isaac 
Williams ; vol. 8, Pusey; vol. 4, Isaac Williams 
and John and Thomas Keble; vol. 5, Newman; 
vol. 6, John Keble; vol. 7,.Sir George Prevost, 
R. S. Wilson, John Keble, Isaac Williams ; 
vol. 8, Nos. 202-7 and 233-8 by Prevost ; 208-14, 
Wilson; 215-26, John Keble; 227-32, Isaac 
Williams. The Plain Sermons were proposed to 
the firm by the Rev. W. C. Copeland of Trinity 
College, Oxford, in consultation with Isaac 
Williams of the same College, in a letter of 
January 24, 1839. | 

Isaac Williams had a singularly attractive 
prose style and was a genuine poet. His 
Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative 
is an instanee of the former. He had been 
Newman’s curate at St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

Vincent, the bookseller of Oxford, called on 
Francis Rivington at St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
suggested to him to ask Newman to publish his 
Parochial Sermons. Rivington offered Newman 
£100 for an edition of 1000 octavo copies, which 
Newman accepted. J. H. Parker of Oxford had 
an. eighth share, which was all he would at 
first venture; afterwards, in 1843, he asked for 
a quarter share, which was declined. The first 
volume was published in 1834, the remainder 
between that date and 1843. They were re- 
issued in 1868 (see page 155). 

The business of the firm had been so far 
successful. They had, of course, their set-backs. 
The Theological Library announced in 1831 
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was of too heavy a character to be anything but 
a financial loss. 

The British Magazine was originally published 
by Turrill of Regent Street, and was transferred to 
Rivingtons by Hugh James Rose. Turrill kept 
a share in the profits. It was started in 1832 
and edited by Hugh James Rose till 1836, by 
his brother Henry John Rose, from 1836-39, and 
then by Dr. S. R. Maitland till its discontinuance 
in 1849. It had, on the whole, a successful 
career. The Lyra Apostolica, which was pub- 
lished by Henry Mozley and Sons and J., G., and 
F. Rivington, was begun at Rome by Newman 
and Froude, by poems contributed to the British 
Magazine, and collected in one volume in 1836. 
When the Lyra Apostolica was republished in 
1879 in Rivingtons’ Devotional Series, Dr. Newman 
wrote a fresh preface giving the names of the 
contributors, and arranged that permission to 
reprint any of his poems should only be granted 
on condition that they were reprinted unaltered 
and as in this 1879 edition. He had been much — 
annoyed at alterations being made in his poems 
or additions to them without his consent. Dr. 
Maitland’s well-known The Dark Ages and New- 
man’s Church of the Fathers (1840), both published 
by J., G., F., and J. Rivington, also first appeared 
in the British Magazine, which was called, after 
the editor, ‘ Rose’s Heavy Dragoon.’ ° 


Of the great Oxford Movement, which so much 
affected the firm, Mr. A. D. Innes writes : 


* The Oxford movement has counted for much 
in the national life. During the eighteenth 
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century what we call the rationalistic spirit ! 
predominated within the Established Churches, 
tending to produce apathy. The Wesleyan move- 
ment had broken in upon this, but it had not 
touched the clerical body or the educated classes 
nearly so much as the uneducated emotional 
masses. It had been essentially of the Protestant 
order, insisting upon the close immediate per- 
sonal relation between the individual and _ his 
Creator. It was the very antipodes of the Oxford 
movement, which claimed to be a Catholic 
revival; not a return to the Roman obedience 
but a renewal of the claim of the one recognised 
Church before the Reformation, and of the 
leading school of Anglican divines in the seven- 
teenth century, to a Divine authority inherent 
in the priesthood. To the new reformers it 
seemed that spiritual life had departed out of a 
Church which had become little more than a 
sort of social organisation vaguely interested in 
. morality and professing merely a perfunctory 
acceptance of loosely defined. doctrines. This 
was the inevitable result of the theory which 
permitted every man to apply the criterion of 
his own reason to vital dogmas. Religious truth 
had been revealed ; the depository of the revela- 
tion was the Church. . . . It was claimed conse- 
quently that the doctrines of the Church cannot 
be formulated by the State, and that there can be 
no valid lay jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs.’ * 


Canon Ollard writes: 
‘The old High Church school was neither in 


1 ‘The greatest danger was Erastianism—the view that the State 
and not the Church or the Bible was the final authority in religious 
belief. The French Revolution had intensified this view, that rational 
intelligence, education, and civilisation would cure all the evils and 
sorrows of mankind.’—Ollard’s The Oxford Movement, 1915. 

2 Innes’s England and the British Empire, vol. i. 
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a majority nor the most conspicuous in 1838. 
The Evangelicals were far more prominent ; 
they may indeed be said to have saved religion 
in England at the latter end of the eighteenth 
century ; they had suffered a considerable amount 
of persecution, but between 1820 and 1830 they 
had at last become popular, or at least genteel. 
Three well-known members of the party had 
become bishops—Henry Ryder was consecrated 
to Gloucester in 1815; Charles Sumner, after a 
year as Bishop of Llandaff, was translated to 
Winchester in 1827; while Daniel Wilson was 
consecrated to Calcutta in 1832. And _ the 
Evangelicals of that day were by no means so 
unchurch-like as a later generation supposed. 
Daniel Wilson at Islington in 1824 said Morn- 
ing Prayer on Wednesdays and Fridays, had 
Kucharists on the Saints’ Days, and early 
Kucharists on Sundays. Even earlier, John 
Venn, at Clapham, had introduced Sunday 
evening services, and a system of district visiting, - 
which were regarded as “‘ amazing novelties.” 4 
Evangelicalism had come to have its centres in 
fashionable chapels at Bath, at Cheltenham, 
and other watering-places. It had been an 
enormous motive force for good; it had inspired 
many philanthropic schemes. In 1833 it had 
at length brought about the liberation of the 
slaves. But it failed, it is the judgment of a 
great man, “in the education and development 
of character.” ? Its writing and preaching were 
becoming more and more meagre, and its greatest 
preachers at this time were among Dissenters. 
Dean Church says of the Evangelicals of that 
day—and he was educated among them: “ Even 
of these good men the monotonous language 
1G. R. Balleine, A History of the Evangelical Party (1908), 
pp. 146, 147. * Church, Oxford Movement, piers. 
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sounded to all but themselves inconceivably 
hollow and wearisome ; and in the hands of the 
average teachers of the school the idea of religion 
was becoming poor and thin and unreal.” ! 

‘The small band of “ Liberals” called “ the 
Noetics ” (t.e. Broad Churchmen) has _ been 
noticed above ; their centre had originally been 
at Oriel College, Oxford. Whigs in politics, their 
aims were to relax subscription to creeds and 
formularies in favour of comprehension. Their 
leaders were Dr. Arnold and Archbishop Whately, 
but their influence was even more limited than 
that of the High Churchmen. ~— 

‘Below or between the various schools there 
existed a considerable body of clergy who were 
certainly not Evangelical, and who were equally 
free from the practice and theory of the older — 
High Churchmen—the “ two-bottle orthodox,” the 
clergyman of Miss Austen and of the Pickwick 
Papers.’ * 


The movement may be described as having 
been inaugurated by a sermon under the title of 
‘National Apostasy,’ preached at Oxford in 
1833 by John Keble before His Majesty’s Judges 
of Assize at St. Mary’s, the University Church. 
Its leaders were John Henry Newman, Keble, 
and still more prominently, in public estimation, 
Pusey. With other coadjutors they issued a 
series of pamphlets entitled Tracts for the Times, 
culminating with Tract xc. on the Articles. 
These Tracts were first published at Turrill’s 
shop at 250 Regent Street, London, in September 
1833, and in May 1834 were transferred to 


1 Church, Oxford Movement, p. 16. 
2 Ollard, The Oxford Movement, 1915. 
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Rivingtons. They closed in 1841 with the publica- 
tion of Tract xc. They were in octavo form, 
and published at different prices from one penny 
upwards. The advertisement of them stated they 
were to be ‘on the privileges of the Church and 
against Popery and Dissent.’ They were pub- 
lished on commission terms by the Rivingtons, 
and were originally issued on one sheet of sixteen 
pages, which enabled them to go by post for a 
penny. There is such an interesting account of the 
details, etc., of their publication in the Guardian, 
August 1, 1894, over the signature of J. O. J., that 
I give it here in full: 


‘It was more than six months after the issue 
of the first of the Tracts for the Times that the 
familiar title and form of these publications was 
adopted. This change coincides with the date 
at which the printing and all other business 
connected with the Tracts passed into the hands 
of Messrs. J., G., and F. Rivington—i.e. at the 
end of the first quarter of 1834. The general 
form had never varied greatly ; but any one who 
has looked over a copy of the first edition of the 
first volume must have noticed the want of 
uniformity in the early Tracts. Some of them 
are dated ; some are numbered; some bear the 
name of the London agent ; some give permission 
to reprint with alterations ; some allow reprinting 
but say nothing about alterations; some have 
two or three of these peculiarities; some have 
none at all. It was, of course, natural that 
experience should from time to. time suggest 
some slight changes; but this does not by any 
means explain all the confusion. Its real source 
is this. As the series came more prominently 
into notice, the demand for its early numbers 
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appears to have considerably increased; they 
had to be again and again reprinted ; and when- 
ever this was done, they appeared not as exact 
reproductions, but in the form that was current 
for new Tracts at the time of the reprint. Hence 
the first Tract exists in at least six slightly differ- 
ing forms ; the dates of which can without much 
difficulty be ascertained. 

‘ The following notes have been put together so 
as to show in an untechnical manner the gradual 
adoption of the final form of the Tracts and the 
dates of the preceding variations. It is, of course, 
very probable that some further information which 
this paper may elicit may slightly modify some of 
the conclusions which are now set forth. 

‘1. The first form of the Tracts was entirely 
Newman’s arrangement, adopted apparently 
without taking counsel with any one. Some of 
his friends had intended to use this kind of 
publication for the defence of the Church, but no 
one had actually done so. Froude had talked 
of it to Isaac Williams while Newman was still 
abroad in June 1833, but he had not gone any 
further. Keble had tried to get a wide hearing 
for his Assize Sermon by circulating it like a 
Tract among his friends, ‘ otherwise,” as he 
wrote to Newman, “like many of its betters, it 
will surely pass away as a dream” (J. H. New- 
man’s Letters and Correspondence, i. p. 487). 
Mr. Perceval, too, had been preparing a 
“‘ Cathechism,”’ which was revised by those who 
met in conference at Hadleigh in July 1833, and 
which its writer rather rashly claims to have been 
the first of the Tracts for the Times (Perceval’s 
Collection of Papers, p. 20). Certainly Newman 
did not borrow either the homiletic or catechetical 
form; had he done so the issue would have 
soon come to an end. 
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‘In the early days of August 1833, when it was 
quite clear that nothing would come of the 
meeting at Hadleigh, Newman hoped that he and 
a few friends would be able to— 

*** Act in concert as nearly in the way of 
society as possible—i.e. to take measures for the 
circulation of tracts, pamphlets, ete., and to 
write systematically to stir up our friends. .. . 
Do let us agree,”’ he adds, “ on some plan as to 
writing letters to our friends, just as if we were 
canvassing ” (Letters, etc., 1. 439). 

‘This plan he put into execution for himself, 
at any rate, and it was so great a success that he 
found himself obliged to write a Tract : 

‘“T have had most favourable answers hitherto,”’ 
he writes to H. Froude on September 2nd, “ so 
much so that I have been obliged to print some 
tracts in self-defence—i.e. to save continual 
letter-writing. I send you two of them” 
(Newman’s Letters, etc., i. 452). 

* The first Tracts were therefore used as private _ 
letters to friends and acquaintances to stir them 
up to the defence of the Church. They were 
scattered all over the country by any friends 
whom Newman could press into the service. 
The cost appears to have been met in part by 
subscription. (See Rickard’s letter to Newman 
in Letters, etc., i. 458.) 

* They were evidently in print before the end of 
August ; Newman, however, dated them in later 
editions ‘‘ September 9th,” because that was the 
date in the printer’s bill. (See Letters, ete., 
i. 433.) 

* These first Tracts were without either number 
or date, of four pages each, numbered separately ; 
the only clue to their origin was the name of the 
printer, “ King, printer, St. Clement’s, Oxford,” 
at the foot of the last page of each. The first 
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Tract still retained the epistolary form. It had 
the following superscription in small capitals : 

*** To my brethren in the sacred ministry, the 
presbyters and deacons of the Church of Christ in 
England, ordained thereunto by the Holy Ghos 
and the imposition of hands. 

‘** Fellow-labourers, 

‘** T am but one of yourselves,” etc. 

It was probably with reference to this heading 
that Keble complained of the Tracts as “ pom- 
pous,” “which,” adds Newman, “I do not 
deny ” (Letters, 1. 452). 

‘The only copies of this original issue of these 
Tracts which I have seen are bound up in a 
volume of pamphlets, which belonged to Dean 
Church, and is now in the library of the Pusey 
House at Oxford. From these copies apparently 
the Dean took the form.of the first Tract which is 
reproduced in his History of the Oxford Movement, 
pp- 99-103. 

‘2, Early in September these first two Tracts 
were again issued, together with that which was 
afterwards the third, but which at the time 
Newman reckoned as two other Tracts. They 
were all on one sheet of sixteen pages ; the Tracts 
were now not paged separately ; they were still 
without. date or number. The printer’s name 
appears only on the last page ; it has been re- 
moved from the conclusion of the first and 
second Tracts. 

‘One of these most interesting sheets is now in 
the possession of the family of the friend to whom 
Newman sent it, the Rev. John Bramston, at 
that time vicar of Great Baddow, in Essex, and 
afterwards Dean of Winchester. It was folded 
for post without any regard to the right order of 
the pages; on one blank space 1s written the 
following note: “ My dear Bramston—Let me 
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have your opinion on these Tracts. Ever yours, 
J. H. N.”?; on the other side is the address with 
the notification for the Post-office, “ Single- 
sheet—letterpress.” This suggests the reason 
for the issue of the three Tracts as one sheet. 
In 1833 the rate of postage for a “ sheet of letter- 
press ’’ was the same as for a letter; had the 
Tracts been on separate sheets the cost of the 
postage would have prevented their wide circu- 
lation. 

‘Dean Church’s volume of pamphlets which 
has just been mentioned contains a copy of pp. 
9-16 of this sheet; its form and some peculiar 
slips in the printing made it probable that this 
was a proof of the latter half of this whole sheet. 

‘The last Tract to appear in this form was 
Keble’s first contribution to the series (afterwards 
No. 4). It was issued as a half-sheet, towards the 
end of September. Immediately after it appeared 
the Tracts had to be stopped for a time, because 
the difficulties that had prevented combined 
action among those who met at Hadleigh were 
reappearing at Oxford. Newman and Palmer 
were joint secretaries of the ‘ Association of 
Friends of the Church,” and Palmer strongly 
objected to the whole association being com- 
mitted to all that was contained in the Tracts. 
He thought their language too “ violent” 
(Newman’s Leiters, i. 457, 438). 

‘3. After a month’s delay towards the end of 
October, the difficulty seemed to be at an end. 
New Tracts were printed and the old ones re- 
printed, and all in a new form. Each was now 
paged separately, still without number or date. 
At the top of the first page (where space allowed) 
there stood the following notice: “ Any one 
as at liberty to reprint these Tracts with such 
alterations as approve themselves to his judgment.” 
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This was calculated to meet the doubts of those 
who, while objecting to certain expressions, in 
the main agreed with the Tracts. It also sug- 
gested a way out of the heavy expense of the 
gratuitous circulation of the Tracts through the 
post, for this was a really great difficulty. Early 
in October, Newman had applied to Mr. Turrill, 
of 250 Regent Street, for advice in the matter. 
The reply was hardly acceptable. Mr. Turrill 
thought that it would be best to publish them in 
weekly numbers under some such title as “ The 
Churchman’s Weekly Tract Magazine” (Letters, 
etc., 1. 459). 

‘ All the numbers printed between the end of 
October and the end of November (that is, the 
reissues of those afterwards numbered 1-4, and 
the originals of 5-11) were still distributed 
gratuitously. The permission to reprint with 
alterations was withdrawn after No. 9. Keble, 
not unnaturally, objected to it. “I humbly 
suggest,”’ he wrote to Newman on November 5th, 
“that there is no need to let quite everybody 
make quite every alteration they please in our 
papers.” The series had as yet no distinctive 
name, and no one had as yet acknowledged their 
authorship. Newman writes to Bowden on 
November 17th as follows : 

*** Whenever you talk of the Tracts, mind and 
persist, they are not connected with the associa- 
tion, but the production of ‘ residents in Oxford.’ 
I wish them called the ‘ Oxford Tracts,’ but I 
cannot myself so call them for modesty’s sake. 
So I think that soon I shall advertise them as 
‘Tracts for the Times, by Residents in Oxford,’ 
which, of course, will soon be corrupted into 
* Oxford Tracts’ ” (Letters, etc., i. 483-4). 

“4, During November it appears that New- 
man’s friend Bowden urged the necessity of 
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putting the issue of the Tracts on a more business- 
like footing. In consequence, at the end of 
November it was arranged that there should be 
a London depot for them at Mr. Turrill’s, 250 
Regent Street, where they could be purchased 
at the rate of 3d. a sheet. All the Tracts were 
now numbered and dated at the top of the first 
page, and a note was added on the last page: 
“'Phese Tracts may be had at Turrill’s, No. 250 
Regent Street, London.” The new Tracts issued 
in this form were numbered 12-20. 

‘5, After January 1, 1834, the price of each 
Tract was added to the other notifications at 
the head of the first page. This arrangement 
continued until March 25, 1834; the new Tracts 
issued during this period were Nos. 21-30. As 
yet no name was given to the series, and the 
authorship was, as a rule, a secret. Pusey’s 
initials appeared to every issue of No. 18; 
Newman had put his initials to the first edition 
of No. 21, although he afterwards omitted them. 
In some way, unknown to me, it had also become 
‘ generally understood that the “ Richard Nelson as 
Tracts (Nos. 12 and 22) had been written by 
Thomas Keble. John Keble put an end to the 
publication of names. Pusey had wished it to 
be done generally, and Newman, after doing it 
himself in one case, asked Keble’s advice : 

‘** Ag to the initials,’’? Keble wrote to Newman 
on January 30, 1834, “‘we are . . . decidedly 
of opinion that they will hurt the effect, if not 
the sale, of the Tracts. . One of the people’s 
reasons for reading such things is the pleasure of 
guessing who wrote this or that. For the same 
reason ‘T. K.’ is disquieted at ‘R. N.’ being 
known.” 

‘This wish to conceal the authors was among 
the reasons which induced John Keble, two or 
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three months later, to write a Tract (No. 40) in 
the “ Richard Nelson ” form : 

*“'Tom will highly approve,” he writes to 
Newman, ‘ because, when somebody else has 
done an R[ichard] N[elson], he may go on without 
everybody’s knowing for certain that it is his.” 

‘6. During all this time the printing had been 
done by King, of St. Clement’s, Oxford, whose 
name, of course, appears on each Tract. After 
March 25, 1834, the whole business of printing, 
publishing, and circulating passed to Messrs. 
J., G., and F. Rivington. All the unsold stock 
was handed over to them, and they inserted a 
notice above King’s name that the Tracts were to 
be bought from them. From this time all new 
issues and new Tracts are in the ordinary well- 
known form. The new Tracts are called ‘‘ Tracts 
for the Times,” but this title is not given to the 
Tracts originally printed by King until the 1840 
edition. The date, which from this time is always 
a festival, is now transferred from the first page to 
the end of the Tract ; and the dates of the earlier 
Tracts are omitted whenever they happen not to 
be festivals. Now, also, each Tract is, as a rule, 
addressed ad clerum, or ad populum, or ad scholas. 

‘It is clear, then, that all original issues of the 
first thirty Tracts were printed by King. The 
first three issues of the first Tract have been, per- 
haps, sufficiently described already. The fourth 
issue (in November or December 1833) is uniform 
with the originals of Nos. 12-20. The heading of 
the first page is in the following form : 

‘ Sept. 9, 1833] [No. 1. 

‘ The fifth issue, between January and March, 
1834, is uniform with the original form of Nos. 
21-30. The heading on the first page is as 
follows : 

‘ Sept. 9, 1833] : [No. 1.—Price 1d. 
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‘A great number of Tracts printed between 
January and March, 1834, were handed to 
Rivington when he took over the printing. The 
heading on these represents the transition be- 
tween the fifth and sixth issues. It is as follows : 

‘ Sept. 9, 18383] [ad Clerum.] [No. 1.—Price 1d. 

‘The sixth issue of No. 1, after March 1834, 1s 
in the ordinary Rivington form. It is headed 
thus : 

“No. 1.] [Ad Clerum.] .° ~ [Priced 

‘The date is omitted altogether, apparently 
because September 9 is not a festival; in No. 4, 
which was issued on St. Matthew’s Day, the date 
is retained on the last page. JP OTe 


They were issued at a time 


‘when irreligious principles and false doctrines 
had just been admitted into public measures on 
a large scale . . . when the Irish sees had been 
suppressed by the State against the Church’s 
wish. . . . They were written with the hope of 
rousing members of the Church to comprehend 
her alarming position—of helping them to realise 
the fact of the gradual growth, allowance, and 
establishment of unsound principles in her in- 
ternal concerns; and, having this object, they 
used spontaneously the language of alarm and 
complaint. They were written as a man might 
give notice of a fire or inundation, so as to startle 
all who heard him.’ 


Exhibiting great talents, depth of thought, 
logical power, acuteness of reasoning, and deep 
religious feeling, their effect was instantaneous. 

By one party, and an increasing one, the 
writers were welcomed with a reverend love that 
almost forbade criticism, and by the other with 
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the greatest uneasiness and suspicion. The writers 
in the series, for the Tracts continued to appear 
during the years 1833 to 1841, were Newman (28), 
Pusey (6), J. Keble (8), Williams (3), Froude, 
Bowden, Harrison, Perceval, Eden, Menzies, 
Wilson, Bullen, T. Keble, Manning and Marriott— 
the last two a compilation only in No. 78. In 
Ireland the clergy were anxious to come over in 
a body and greet them collectively. In Scotland, 
Pusey and Newman were denounced at a public 
dinner as enemies to the established religion; and 
at Oxford, where they were personally loved and 
respected, they were looked upon by a large 
portion of the members with peculiar distrust. 
Parties in the Church were named after the 
writers—such as the Puseyites.t In 1841 the 
famous ‘ Number xc.’ by Newman, which dealt 
with the Articles, appeared. 

Of this Number xc. there were about 12,000 
sold, when it went out of print in 1846. On June 
28, 1840, Newman wrote, ‘the Tracts have cleared 
£300 this last year.’ He also writes, on March 4, 
1843, ‘As to the Tracts, they were not written on 
certain theses, but were the spontaneous develop- 
ment, as called for, of a certain view and system of 
religion, held by their authors, who are various.’ 

On February 12, 1845, Newman wrote to my 
father from Littlemore that 


‘I should let Tract xc. run out of print and 
not reprint it, the cause of my keeping it in 


1 ‘It is probable that the name Puseyite became the popular title 
of the party because Dr. Pusey was the first of the Tract writers to 
disclose his identity by subscribing his initials to Tracts 18 and 66, 
both on Fasting.’-—Donaldson’s Five Great Oxford Leaders, 1902, 
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publication ceasing, when I no longer held pre- 
ferment. . . . What I might do in time to come 
if the responsibility of reprinting it were taken 
away from me, I cannot say.’ 


In 1855, Newman wrote to the firm mentioning 
that he saw a reprint announced of Tract xc. 
I do not know by whom. He sent his lawyer to 
my father to concert measures to stop it. New- 
man was the only one of the writers of the Tracts 
who went over to the Church of Rome. There is 
a complete and correct list of the writers of the 
Tracts for the Times in Dr. Liddon’s Life of Dr. 
Pusey ; and there is an excellent bibliography of 
the Oxford Movement, by Canon Ollard, in vol. xii. 
of the Cambridge History of English Literature. 

But troubles were thickening round the firm, 
and the outlook ahead was of a stormy kind and 
threatened to involve the firm in most anxious 
considerations of an unavoidable kind. The 
writers in the British Critic (see page 100) were 
taking what were then considered more and 
more extreme views. Remonstrances poured in 
from all sides upon the Rivingtons, the circulation 
of the British Critic became considerably re- 
stricted, and in 1843 it was discontinued. When 
the Rev. T. Mozley offered to resign the editor- 
ship, he was not in the least prepared for Francis 
Rivington’s and his partner’s (John Rivington’s) 
readiness to discontinue the Review. This is 
Mozley’s account in his Reminiscences, vol. ii.p. 894: 


‘ Rivington, to whom I gave no reason for my 
sudden withdrawal, was very kind, though evi- 
dently impressed and much concerned. I think 
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he wrote to Newman, who declined to name a 
successor. 

‘I was not in the least prepared for Riving- 
ton’s decision to discontinue the Review. Of 
course, that only shows my stupidity, for there 
was nothing else to be done. The Christian 
Remembrancer immediately took the place of the 
British Critic, and a large part of the readers were 
consoled for their loss. To Rivington, however, 
it must have been a serious matter, and I was 
much grieved on his account. His way of taking 
it then and long after deeply impressed me. 
There was not even a suspicion of reproof or 
complaint in his words or his looks; and he 
never made any allusion to my runaway horses, 
Ward and Oakeley, or to any of the articles to 
which exception might justly have been taken. 
He could not have been kinder to me if I had so 
edited his Review as to drive the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly out of the field.’ 


In the Correspondence of John Henry Newman 
with John Keble and Others, 1889-1845 (London, 
1917), pp. 135 et segq., reference is made to Thomas 
Mozley’s tolerant and genial auspices, under 
which the British Critic became the organ of the 
extreme men, such as Ward and Oakeley. 
Newman had resigned the editorship in 1841, 
and T. Mozley edited the number for July in that 
year, which included an article by Oakeley on 
Bishop Jewel which Newman had declined to be 
responsible for. In July 1841, Newman wrote to 
Keble : 


*‘ The Review is Rivington’s ; we cannot change 
about editors at our pleasure nor can we force 
him to stop the Review. If we give it up, I 
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suppose it will get into the hands of our opponents, 
but I assure you I have not the slightest personal 
wish to keep it in our hands.’ : 


The firm had yielded not only to pressure, but 
to their own sense of the necessity of the case. 
Dean Lyall, of Canterbury, wrote to Dr. Spry, 
Rector of Marylebone Parish Church, ‘ Nothing 
can be more (I will not say satisfactory) but more 
liberal and gratifying than Mr. Rivington’s letter 
to you.’ And Dr. Spry writes, ‘I return your 
notes which certainly do credit to the spirit and 
principle of our friend in Waterloo Place. It isa 
pleasure to be engaged in any work with such a 
man.’ Norris and Watson had been trying to put 
pressure upon the Rivingtons for some time, to 
stop the British Critic on account of the Roman- 
ising tendencies of the contributors, especially 
Oakeley. When Francis Rivington remonstrated 
_with T. Mozley on these tendencies, Mozley re- 
ferred him to Oakeley, who told Rivington to 
alter it as he liked (which he did) as long as he 
put it in! Probably Mozley’s bishop (Blomfield 
of London) put pressure on him to resign. Here 
is an account of some of the friction in the matter 
of the British Critic, from Mark Pattison’s 
Memoirs, 1885: 


‘ Newman detailed the history of his taking the 
British Critic. Campbell, late secretary of the 
S.P.C.K., was once editor under Boone; while 
C. was editor, Whately had the Review turned out 
of Oriel Common Room for an article on Croly’s 
book on the Revelations. Whately had a corre- 
spondence with C. on the subject, and against one 
passage in the Oriel copy, to the purport that 
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‘“Balaam’s ass was a type of Mr. Croly,” is 
written in Whately’s handwriting, “ Mr. Croly 
assures me that this was written by a gentleman 
and a Christian. It was on the point of being 
given up under Boone, when Mr. Watson persuaded 
Rivington to have another number. Then N. 
stepped in and agreed to furnish four sheets a 
number gratis in order to keep it afloat. When 
B. gave it up Maitland took it; very unfit, as 
not knowing anything of men or parties; wrapt 
up in his books. N. continued to contribute, 
M. getting shyer and shyer, but not liking, or not 
able, to do without him. Then M. was appointed 
Archbishop’s chaplain, at which time Pusey 
wrote his review of the Eccles. Com. which blew 
them out of the water. N. wishing to, bring 
things to a crisis, and not any longer to be a 
thorn in M.’s side, offered Pusey’s article as 
the contribution for the quarter, almost ex- 
pecting that it. would be refused and they sent 
adrift. It was inserted, but Maitland resigned, 
and N. took it, never intending to keep it long. 
Boone, by the way, was turned off by Rivington 
for his laxity, particularly for some things he said 
in favour of Bp. Stanley... .’ 


In 1835 the S.P.C.K. removed their agency 
from the firm, no doubt owing to the tendency 
of the firm’s publications towards views which 
were considered dangerous. The Rev. J. S. 
Boone, one of the editors of the British Critic, 
writes in February 1835 : 


‘IT much regret that the debate on Tuesday 
last has terminated unfavourably, and that I 
could do nothing more than give my poor vote 
against the motion. Yet perhaps, after all, 
you are well rid of a society which will, I fear, 
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become involved, sooner or later, in a hundred 
disagreeable scrapes through its book trans- 
actions.’ : 


The Society proposed to enter on publishing 
on its own account, and naturally in competition 
with the Rivingtons. 

There were mutterings of the storm for some 
time before this. The Rev. George Holden, a 
well-known writer and beneficed clergyman at 
Liverpool, writes to my father, ‘Maghull, nr. 
Liverpool, January 30, 1839’ : 


My bear Sir,—I beg to offer to yourself, your 
Cousin, and Brothers the compliments of the 
season ; and along with my wishes that you may 
all enjoy many happy returns of a good old 
English Christmas, I send you a request that you 
will be so good as to transcribe for me a page 
out of your Ledger (alas! a dark and dismal 
page) and at your leisure transmit it to me. 
Tho’ I fear, as regards myself, the balance is on 
the wrong side; I must, like an old and honest 
Tory, look boldly my enemy in the face. . . . I 
find that the British Critic, which I thought had 
been for some years defunct, as it had not for a 
long time fallen in my way, still exists; and is 
now under Puseyite supervision. It is a pity 
that this clique is so exclusive. If they would 
become a little more moderate, what immense 
benefit they would confer upon the Church which 
they profess to defend ! 

Is there anything theologically new in the 
press? What has issued from that prolific 
source is, externally and visibly, more splendid 
than ever. Typography and bookbinding make 
annual advances in elegance. Some specimens 
of the latter art in the department. of what 
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used to be called contemptuously ‘ cloth-boards,’ 
I have seen just come out, which are of sur- 
passing splendour, and at a trifling expense. 
Good cloth is quite as durable as most leathers ; 
silk more so; and the ornamental execution by 
blocks and the arming-press are truly beautiful. 
It is evident to me that the finishing branch of 
the art is undergoing an entire change. No hand 
labour, however neat the manipulations, can 
compete with mechanical power, either in elegance, 
rapidity, or cheapness. Could our older Binders 
revisit the earth, the Annuals would astonish 
them, both as to splendour and price. 

You will have learned from the papers what 
a tremendous hurricane on Sunday night and 
Monday morning was experienced in Lancashire. 
The like is not remembered in the memory of man. 
I have come off as well as my neighbours, indeed 
rather better; but my house has suffered in the 
roof and windows. The garden has escaped, 
with the destruction of only one hand-glass. 

I hope to have the pleasure of visiting London 
in the ensuing spring, and of finding you quite 
well, unadorned with those snowy honours which 
abound, no not abound, which are scattered on 
my pate._I remain, dear Sir, yours most 
respectfully, GEORGE HOLDEN. 


William Palmer in his Narrative of Events 
connected with the publication of the ‘Tracts 
for the Times’ (Rivingtons, London, 1883), 
p. 242, writes : 


‘IT have here to advert to the close of the 
British Critic (in 1848) which had long been a 
dangerous instrument in behalf of the Church of 
Rome. In the “ Narrative’ the extreme evil 
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arising from the continuance of that periodical 
had been insisted upon, and the impossibility of 
its continuance as a Church organ. In confer- 
ence with friends at Oxford it was agreed to make 
an effort to establish another Church organ to 
counteract the British Critic. _Upon waiting on 
Mr. F’, Rivington, the esteemed publisher of the 
latter, and proposing what had been agreed upon, 
Mr. Rivington most liberally expressed his will- 
ingness to suspend the publication of a periodical 
which had given such general offence, and to 
publish a new Quarterly, of which I was to be 
the editor. I was reluctant to undertake the 
task, but it was pressed upon me by friends. 
The new publication (The English Review), in 
the divided state of the Church, was not of a 
sufficient party character to obtain extensive 
support, and shortly came to an end; but the 
Church was delivered from the quarterly attacks 
of the British Critic, which had become virtually 
a Roman Catholic organ under Church of England 
colours. The relief of the Church at the termina- 
tion of this unceasing sore was indescribable.’ 


Newman writes from Oriel College, October 1, 
1840, to resign the editorship of the British Critic, 
‘It is too much for my other occupations.’ 
The Rev. C. W. Le Bas, head of the East India 
College, Hertford, writes on March 18, 1841, 
‘ The University of Oxford, it seems, is beginning 
to show grave symptoms of intractability.’ 
Newman writes on March 22, 1841, from Oriel : 


“It has struck me whether, considering the 
catastrophe that has taken place here, you would 
like the B.C. to begin a new series in July— 
by way of showing that I am no longer Editor. 
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But do as you like. According to present 
appearances, I shall get over my difficulties here, 
but it may be otherwise in the country.’ 


This refers to the episcopal censure passed upon 
him. On November 5, 1841, he writes to Francis 
Rivington : 


‘As to the B.C. when I first took it, I did all 
I could to make it literary, which it ought to be. 
I never lost sight of this object, but could not 
effect it. It was not quite in my line and others 
would not write in it.’ 


Again, on December 13, 1841, he writes : 


‘ Ts it not possible that the present clamour may 
hurt the sale of volume 6 of my Sermons? If 
so, would it not be advisable to contract the 
number of copies at once, and to alter the 
terms? ...I1 should be ‘sorry if you mis- 
calculated the sale.’ a 


_ Newman was always a most considerate and 
courteous correspondent. Dr. Hook writes from 
the Vicarage, Leeds, December 15, 1841: 


‘I agree with all you say of the excellence in 
spirit of the last nos. of the British Critic. But, 
surely, there has been a lamentable want of filial 
reverence to the Church of England, and an 
adoration of the Doings of Rome which can only 
have resulted from an ignorance of History.’ 


On September 7, 1843, Newman writes : 


‘I propose to publish at once a volume of 
Sermons to be called, not Parochial Sermons, 
but Sermons chiefly bearing on the controversies 
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of the day or the like. I think it may be useful 
as keeping people from being alarmed... . I 
am sorry but not surprised at Mr. Mozley’s 
withdrawal from the editorship of the British 
Critic. It is quite unconnected with my re- 
signation of St. Mary’s. 


He had already written a confidential letter 
to my father on August 28, 1843, to say that 


‘I expect shortly to resign St. Mary’s. My 
reason is that, really, the continual worry and 
anxiety the post involves is not compensated in 
any sufficient way—especially since the Bishops 
have published Charges against me. It is now 
going on for three years since I mentioned in print 
that I had contemplated such a step. People go 
so by their fancies and suspicions, that for what 
I know such a step might injure the sale of the pro- 
jected work ’ (7.e. the Lives of the English Saints). 


About the same date he writes to Keble : 


‘It has struck me that the fact of publishing 
Sermons just now (Sermons on Subjects of the 
Day) would be a sort of guarantee to people 
that my resigning St. Mary’s ... did not in- 
volve an ulterior step—for no one could suppose 
that I should be publishing to-day, and leaving 
the Church to-morrow. ..... As to the sermons 
I believe the main reason for publishing, at least 
at present (I say at present, because as time goes, 
secondary reasons often become primary ones, 
and almost motives), is for the. sake of those 


’ The preface to the new 1869 edition points out that the text of 
the first and last sermon in this book is the same ; and also is the 
text of Newman’s first sermon in 1824 and of his last in September 
1843, when he resigned St. Mary’s : ‘Man goeth forth unto his work 
and to his labour until the evening’ (Ps. liv. 23) 
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anti-Roman Sermons—but subordinately I sup- 
pose I wish (1) to commit to print a volume 
which I think will have good matter in it, (2) to 
receive the money I shall get by it.’ | 


At that time, 1842-43, Newman did not con- 
template leaving the Church of England (see his 
Apologia, ch. iv.) ; and in 1844 he writes : 


* I hardly ever, even abroad, was at any of their 
(R.C.) services. I was scarcely ever for an hour 
in the same room with a Roman Catholic in my 
life. I know absolutely nothing of them except 
that external aspect of them that is so uninviting 

. my habits, tastes, feelings are as different 
as well can be conceived from theirs, as ‘they 
show outwardly.’ 


Newman left the Anglican Communion, 
October 9, 1845. Dr. Copeland told me he con- 
sidered Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, was most 
instrumental in pushing Newman out of the 
Anglican Church. Newman was brought up as 
an Evangelical, and had helped to found the 
Record newspaper in 1828. In August 1890 the 
Guardian newspaper thus wrote on the occasion 
of the death of Cardinal Newman : 


‘ . We lose in him not only one of the very 
greatest masters of English style, not only a 
man of singular beauty and purity of character, 
not only an eminent example of personal sanctity, 
but the founder, we may almost say, of the 
Church of England as we see it. What the 
Church of England would have become without 
the Tractarian movement we can faintly guess. 
. .. Great as his services have been to the 
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Communion in which he died, they are as nothing 
by the side of those he rendered to the Com- 
munion in which the most eventful years of his 
life were spent. All that was best in Trac- 
tarianism came from him.’ 


Here was the publishing firm left high and dry 
—gsome of its friends gone over to the Church of 
Rome, others looking askance at them .on 
account of their former connections, the Broad 
Church party going to other publishers, the 
Evangelical of course avoiding the name of 
Rivington, and the Rivingtons themselves deeply 
affected, personally, by the shock of events. 

They started the quarterly periodical the 
English Review in 1844, under the editorship of 
Sir William Palmer, who had written the well- 
known Treatise on the Church. But the paper 
represented no one in particular, though it had 
many well-wishers at the start, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote in it, and, probably knowing it was not a 
success, sent of his goodwill the note on the. 
opposite page. 

This quarterly publication had Dean Lyall, 
Dr. Spry, and Dr. Jelf (of King’s College) as a 
committee to assist Palmer to regulate its 
doctrine. After a year, in 1845, the committee 
differed from Palmer, who resigned the editor- 
ship, and in 1853 the Review was discontinued 
for want of sufficient circulation. These years 
were times of trial for the firm. Bishop Chr. 
Wordsworth and Dr. Pusey were publishing with 
them, but they paid the printers direct for their 
books and there was little or no profit to the 
publishers, the commission being swallowed up 
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by the allowances to the trade. Fortunately 
some educational works came to their help. 

The educational works of Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold, such as Henry’s First Latin Book, 
Arnold’s Latin (1839) and Greek Prose Composition 
books, editions of the Classics, etc., were brought 
to them in quick succession. These books were 
in some cases adapted from the German. They 
were very numerous and several were very 
suceessful. Like almost all the books not 
published at the author’s expense, these books 
were published on a half-profit system, which, 
calculated on the sale of one edition of a certain 
number, estimated the profit, and on that, half 
was paid down to the author on publication. 
It hit the publisher hard in cases where the 
edition was not sold out. Few books were 
stereotyped in those days, especially in the case 
of theological works, where evolution in thought 
is usually going on in the author’s mind. 

Consideration for other people’s literary pro- 
perty was evinced in a high degree in the case of 
one of T. K. Arnold’s most well-known books— 
Henry’s First Latin Book (of Balbus building the 
wall fame). Arnold wrote to the firm : 


Lynpon, May 20, 1840. 

As the ‘ Historiz Antique Epitome’ may, 
from its similarity to Jacob’s Lat. Reader, injure 
the sale of that work, Mr. Arnold thinks it 
due to Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall to offer 
them the whole, or a part at least, of the Edition 
about to appear. Could Messrs. R. propose any 
arrangement for the two firms’ purchasing the 
Edition ? 


o' 
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When Henry’s Lat. Book was. published, he 
ordered 300 copies to be sent to S. & M. and the 
rest to Messrs. R. (except what copies were sent 
to Lyndon): on looking at Messrs. R.’s account 
it seems to Mr. A. that they have set down the 
300 copies as sold by them to Simpkin & 
Marshall; who have, however, accounted for 
the sale of them to him. Some how or other the 
Edition seems to promise little profit. Mr. A. 
proposes to sell the next Edition to the publishers; 
where again Messrs. S. & M. must not be 
excluded, as they were made joint publishers of 
the first Edition. 

Mr. A. begs Messrs. R. to understand that it 
is only from the possibility of his injuring the 
sale of Jacobs, that he wishes to offer Simpkin 
& Marshall the ‘Epitome.’ He is preparing a 
2nd part of the Lat. Introd" and an Introd® to 
Verses which he will offer to Messrs. R. on the 
condit® of half profits, or for whatever sum 
they may propose that may seem fair to Mr. 
Arnold. | “ihe 

He will be glad to hear immediately as the 
last proof is in his hands at this moment. 


In 1859 Francis Rivington retired. He had 
joined the firm in 1827, before his father’s death 
in 1831. He lived at 3 Waterloo Place till 1839, 
when. he removed to Highgate, and some years 
after to Harley Street, London, and, finally, EKast- 
bourne. He was Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1873. By his first wife, Louisa Christina 
Hansard (whom he married in 1831 and who 
died in 1848), daughter of Luke Hansard, printer, 
he had eleven children, eight sons and three 
daughters, and by his second wife, Frances Elam 

K 
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(whom he married in 1863 and who died in 1910), 
three daughters—fourteen children in all. His 
cousin, John Rivington, and his eldest son, 
Francis Hansard, succeeded him in the business. 
In addition to the books mentioned on page 147, 
he edited and published in 1853 (see page 56) 
the first complete edition of Burke’s Works, in 
eight volumes. 

The following notice of him appeared in the 
Publishers’ Circular of 15th January 1885 : 


‘We regret to announce the death of Francis 
Rivington, who was born 19th January 1806, and, 
after being educated partly at Bremen, in Germany, 
was admitted into the publishing firm of Riving- 
tons of St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place, 
in the year 1827. His name was especially con- 
nected with the publication of the Tracts for the 
Times and Newman’s Parochial Sermons, as well as 
with many of the most eminent theological works 
of that time. Mr. Thomas Mozley, in his Recol- 
lections, mentions Mr. Francis Rivington’s name 
in connection with the British Critic, noticing, in 
a chapter devoted to the account of a dinner- 
party at Mr. Rivington’s, the self-repression and 
equanimity with which he accepted the idea 
of discontinuing that profitable periodical. In 
Mr. James Mozley’s Leiters the same subject is 
touched upon in a characteristic letter, in which 
Mr. Mozley says: “TI called on Rivington the 
other day; he was very civil, even communica- 
tive on the subject of the British Critic; seemed 
less alarmed at the whole state of things than I 
expected ; inclined to keep up British Critic on 
its hitherto footing,” ete. . . . It was in reference 
to this desire of the Bishop [Blomfield, as expressed 
to Mr. Mozley, that the B.C. should be discon- 
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tinued *] that the following words are said to have 
been used. When the Archdeacon of London 
pleaded that the discontinuance of such publica- 
tions would ruin the firm, constituting, as they 
did, the chief business, and the firm was such an 
old one, the Bishop replied, “Old! yes; old 
enough to be dead!” The firm, however, has 
not died, in spite of its age, exceeding that of 
any other publishing or commercial house in 
London. Mr. Francis Rivington retired from it 
in 1859, and devoted his time to his favourite 
occupations of study and painting. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he was in the habit of reading Law’s 
Serious Call again and again, considering its 
purity of diction unsurpassed by any book of 
its kind, and when travelling, Pascal’s Thoughts 
were for many years his chief favourite. He 
wrote several pamphlets on various subjects, 
and was the author of a Life of Saint Paul, 
and editor of a new edition of Dean Sherlock’s 
Practical Treatise on Death. For the last few 
years of his life he resided at Eastbourne, where 
he died after a few days’ illness on 7th January 
1885, almost at the completion of his eightieth 
year.’ 
1[S. RJ] 
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Branches opened at Cambridge and Ouford—Agency for 4 
the Cambridge University Press in Stationers’ Hall Court 


a, —The retail business at Waterloo Place—The chief % 
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oan —Retirement of John Rivington. 


From 1859 to 1866 the business was carried on by 
John Rivington, Francis’s former partner and 
cousin, and by Francis’s eldest son, Francis 
Hansard. In these years they opened branches _ 
at Cambridge in 1862, and at Oxford in 1864. 
In 1862 they also undertook the agency for the 
Cambridge University Press, which they had 
previously been agents for in the early part of | 
the last century, some sixty years before. Their 
offices for this agency were in Stationers’ Hall 
Court. The repeal of the paper duty in 1861 — 
aided in increasing the circulation of literary 
works. At this time the firm, under the active 
superintendence of Francis Hansard, improved — 
the retail business at 3 Waterloo Place, especially 
in connection with extra and also elaborately 
carved ivory bindings, obtained from skilled work- 
men in Paris and elsewhere, for Bibles, Prayer and 
devotional books. The publishing business was — 


meantime carried on under the guidance of John 
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Rivington, and was concerned with such then 
well-known works as Dean Alford’s Greek and 
English New ‘Testaments, Dean Goulburn’s 
Thoughts on Personal Religion and other works 
by him; also Bishop Samuel Wilberforce’s 
books; Rev. J. B. Mozley’s Lectures on Miracles, 
Dr. Liddon’s Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford, 1863-65; Drs. Bright and 
Medd’s Liber Precum Publicarum; the Prayer-book 
Interleaved, by Campion and Beamont; and the 
Rey. J. H. Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, a successful attempt ‘to gather into one 
concise view all the most important information 
respecting the devotional system of the Church 
of England as founded on the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ On the educational side there was pro- 
jected and commenced the ‘Catena Classicorum,’ a 
series of Greek and Latin Texts with notes at the 
foot of the page, in which, amongst others, was 
the well-known edition of Sophocles’ plays edited 
by Jebb. There was also a long list of T. K. 
Arnold’s books, then in considerable circulation. 

In 1866, John Rivington retired, after being 
a partner for thirty years. By his first wife, 
Caroline Joanna Williams of Hamburg (a sister 
of Sydney Williams, of Williams and Norgate, 
publishers), he had three daughters and one son, 
the Rev. J. Alfred Rivington. His second wife was 
Harriett Rivington, sister of his former partner, 
Francis Hansard Rivington. John was a man 
of retiring disposition and most kindly character. 
He had an excellent private library and was of 
a mechanical turn of mind, being an adept at 
delicate handling of the lathe and ivory turning. 
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He lived the last years of his life at Babbacombe 
in Devonshire, and died there in 1886, at the age 
of seventy-four. He had sustained the shock of 
losing his first wife by a terrible carriage accident 
in Switzerland in 1880. 


Vill 


FRANCIS HANSARD AND SEPTIMUS 
RIVINGTON 


Francis Hansard Rivington—His father’s attempt to pub- 
lish on the ‘net’ system—Septimus Rivington—Review 
of the business—Extension of the educational side— 
Improving the methods of business—Reissue of Newman’s 
Sermons, and of Melvill’s ; and of Isaac Williams’ works 
—Newman’s and Dr. Liddon’s preaching—V arious theo- 
logical works—Concentration of the business—Closing of 
the Cambridge and Oxford branches and Cambridge agency 
—The educational side—Rupture of partnership—aA year 
after, Francis H. Rivington’s sale of the business to 
Messrs. Longman—Always a Rivington a member of a 
publishing firm since 1711. 


Francis HANSARD RIVINGTON was educated at 
Highgate Grammar School and began business at 
the age of eighteen, in 1852, being the second child 
and eldest son of Francis (who lived at Highgate). 
He was put through the business ‘mill’ from the 
lowest rung. He had learned the views of the 
retail trade pretty thoroughly from having to 
‘ subscribe’ the firm’s new publications in London. 
He had been through the phase of the reduction 
by the firm (his father and his cousin) of the 
published prices of some of their publications, 
from e.g. 6s. subject to 5s. net, in the hope of 
establishing a net price for books, reducing the 
discount to the trade, so that they should not be 
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able to give away their profits, in competition 
with one another, to the public. This was done 
by two circular letters issued to the trade in 
1852. But the trade then were not prepared to 
fall in with what they now are acting upon. My 
father’s intentions were good, but he made the 
business mistake of being before his time. The 
retail trade would have none of his method, and 
my brother, Francis Hansard Rivington, had 
often to bear in person the brunt of their wrath. 
They would not take the books into stock, the 
authors complained that their books were not 
to be seen except at 3 Waterloo Place, and the 
authors hesitated to publish their books where 
they thought they were so handicapped. In the’ 
country the retail trade objected to buying for 
stock the publications of a firm which had an 
opposition retail department in London; although 
the firm had existed in that form many years 
before the founding of any of their businesses. 
My father lost a good deal of business in this 
way, until the firm retraced their steps in the 
matter of trade terms. 

Francis had an exceedingly clear business head. 
It was he who had urged the opening of the 
businesses at Oxford and Cambridge, to attract 
authors and to enlarge the publishing side; he 
also carried out the taking up and managing 
of the Cambridge University Press Agency. In 
1867 he took into partnership, at the age of 
twenty-one, his youngest brother, Septimus, 
the seventh son and tenth child of Francis 
Rivington. He was educated at Tonbridge 
School, where he had taken an Exhibition to 
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Trinity College, Oxford. He was destined for 
the Bar, and kept some terms as a student at 
the Inner Temple. In 1869 he published a 
History of Tonbridge School, which has gone 
through three editions. 

At that time (1867) business matters had to 
be carefully considered, difficulties overcome, ‘and 
the business and its methods thoroughly over- 
hauled. The style of the firm was altered from 
the initials of the partners to Rivington and Co. 

It was evident that if there was any direction 
in which the business could be extended beyond 
the theological side, it would be most naturally 
in the Secondary, Public, and Private School 
educational line. It was the only side which 
could be run concurrently with the theological 
business, without radical alterations, considerable 
friction, and much added expense. Other firms 
had sprung up and entered into competition, 
fresh lines of thought had arisen, and the circula- 
tion of books on the theological side had declined 
for various reasons. Newspapers had begun to 
report sermons, and readers could get from 
weekly papers such as the Church Times, the 
Guardian, and the Penny Pulpit what they had 
had to pay for a full edition sixpence or a shilling. 
The firm looked around and realised two things. 
The production side of the business must be con- 
ducted more economically, and the educational 
line must be vigorously extended with fresh 
views. The former part of this programme 
Francis looked after very well. He had good 
taste in arranging and improving the appear- 
ance of the new publications, and in conjunction 
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with Mr. Orrinsmith of the firm of James Burn 
and Co., binders, much improved the styles of 
binding. He looked after the arrangements with 
the authors on the theological side, the production 
of books—the paper, printing, etc.—very carefully 
and with the most excellent taste. This means 
a good deal more than presents itself at first 
sight to the mind of the ordinary reader of a 
book, as Mr. Emery Walker points out in a letter 
to the Literary Supplement to the Times of 
May 17, 1917: 


‘First “the architecture’ of the book, 7.e. 
the relation of the size of the type to that of the 
printed page, and that to the size of the paper 
page, and, again, the relation of the pages to each 
other with regard to the margin; secondly, the 
materials, paper, and ink.’ 


He suggested the reissue of Newman’s Parochial 
Sermons monthly in eight crown octavo volumes 
at five shillings each, and this issue was a con- 
siderable success, although at the time the firm 
had in stock volumes unsold of the original octavo 
edition in boards. It was in regard to these 
volumes of sermons that Dr. Newman was in the 
position of some authors now. On July 29, 1842, 
he wrote to my father : 


‘Since I am writing to you, will you let me 
ask you, as a person who must be acquainted 
himself with the subject, what plan am I to 
pursue in making up my account for the Income 
Tax ? am I merely to give in 3 per cent. on what- 
ever I have had paid me for my writings for the 
half year ?’ 
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As regards Newman’s Sermons themselves, 
Mr. J, H. Parker of Oxford wrote, December 15, 
1838 : 


‘Mr. Newman’s Parochial Sermons are very . 
popular and bear a high character here. The 
matter is excellent and the manner pleasing, 
mild, impressive, and persuasive, without cant or 
nonsense, If they are as good to read as they 
are to hear, they ought to be very popular any- 
where, and I should think they are a sort of 
sermons that would read well, as there appears 
to be a good deal of originality in the thought 
and ideas, though there is a good deal of manner- 
ism in the language, or rather I should say style, 
as his English is remarkably. pure and often 
elegant. I shall be happy to take a share in the 
volume, as you propose, but as you are aware, 
that the Oxford sale of any work is necessarily 
limited in comparison with London, a small share 
would suit me better than a larger one. . . . 


Wakeman, in his History of the Church of 
England, writes : 


‘Severe in tone, searching in thought, ever 
insisting upon conduct as the evidence of faith.’ 


Principal Shairp writes : 


* The most remarkable thing was the beauty, the 
silver intonation of Mr. Newman’s voice. . ., 
His power showed itself in the new and unlooked 
for way in which he touched into life old truths, 
- . . He laid his finger how gently, yet how power- 
fully, on some inner place in the hearer’s heart 


and told him things about himself he had never 
known till then. . |.’ 
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‘Who could resist the charm of that spiritual 
appearance, gliding in the dim afternoon light of 
S. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then in the 
most entrancing of voices, breaking the silence 
with words and thoughts which were a religious 
music, soft, sweet, mournful.’ 


*‘ Without the sermons,’ Dean Church writes, 
‘the movement would never have been what it 
was, . . . plain, direct, unornamented, clothed 
in English that was only pure and lucid, free 
from any faults of taste, strong in their flexibility 
and perfect command of thought, they were 
the expression of a piercing and large insight 
into the character and conscience and motives, 
of a sympathy most tender and most stern with 
the tempted and wavering, of an absolute and 
burning faith in God and His counsels, in His 
love .. . and His magnificence.’ 1 


The sermons on Subjects of the Day were also 
reissued in one volume in 1869. These volumes 
were thought worth reprinting for a later genera- 
tion to read, and this proved to be correct. 
Dr. Copeland, Newman’s old friend and former 
curate of St. Mary’s, edited them. 

When it came to the reissue in a similar manner 
of Henry Melvill’s Sermons, preached at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to large congregations, it was 
not the same thing. They had been popular once; 
but the charm of the preacher’s oratory from the 
pulpit, though it attracted people at the time, 
could no longer attract a reading public who had 
not heard the preacher—and they fell flat. A 
similar reissue of Isaac Williams’ Devotional 


: Quoted from Ollard’s The Oxford Movement, London, 1910. 
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Commentary on the Gospels, etc., was favourably 
received. Professor Mozley’s Lectures on Miracles 
had been published, as before mentioned, in 
1865, and created some sensation. Later his 
other volumes had an appreciative public, especi- 
ally his Lectures on the Old Testament and his 
two volumes of Essays. In 1867 Dr. Liddon 
brought to our Oxford house his Bampton 
Lectures for 1866 on The Divinity of Our Lord, 
which immediately obtained and eventually 
retained a very considerable circulation. They 
were very carefully revised and added to from 
time to time by Dr. Liddon, and became a 
standard work on the subject. In 1883 they 
were translated into German. 

Dr. Liddon brought also from time to time 
his single sermons to be published, and generally 
made them up afterwards into volumes of ser- 
mons. The Some Elements of Religion, preached 
at St. James’s, Piccadilly, were published as soon 
as they were delivered. Dr. Liddon had felt 
acutely that the reports of his sermons in the | 
hewspapers made him say things that were 
theologically inexact, and this very much dis- 
turbed him. On this occasion, therefore, the firm 
went through the rather troublesome and intri- 
cate process of procuring an inhibition of his 
sermons being reported. The Rev. Dr. Melvill 
was similarly annoyed and injured by the Penny 
Pulpit—a reprint of his sermons, he writes, 
‘ hawked about at the Church door for a penny.’ 
Dr. Pusey also had as long ago as 1843 strongly 
objected to these unauthorised issues. A cheap 
edition of the Elements in paper covers was 
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eventually issued at Dr. Liddon’s request, as he 
was anxious for the working man to read them. 
But they were much beyond the working man’s 
power of comprehension, and Dr. Liddon was 
disappointed. Later, he was also temporarily 
disheartened because the public would not buy 
in any numbers his single sermons ; and for some 
little time he did not publish any volumes of 
sermons. Indeed, between 1870, when he 
published his Lent Lectures, he published no 
complete volumes of sermons till 1885. Then, 
on representations being made to him by a 
member of the firm of his publishers, to whom 
he was always accessible, he published eventually 
several volumes of both collected and fresh 
sermons. His sermons, as published, differed 
considerably from them as preached from his 
manuscript. Often the type had to be entirely 
reset, owing to the heavy alterations. Canon 
Donaldson, in his Five Great Oxford Leaders, 
1899, writes of Dr. Liddon’s sermons : 


‘His sermons always exhibited care and 
method in the arrangement of their subject- 
matter. There was usually a prelude or intro- 
duction, and the main subject was arranged 
under several heads, generally three. The perora- 
tion was always vigorous and practical, and no 
one could leave St. Mary’s, Oxford, or St. Paul’s, 
London, when he preached, without carrying 
away something very definite. He constantly 
made use of passing events to illustrate spiritual 
truths or enforce their application. Great wars, 
such as those between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, France and Austria, France 
and Germany, or Russia and Turkey, gave him 
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opportunities for striking illustrations. ‘The death 
of a great man frequently gave point to a 
sermon preached at the close of the year; and, 
on one occasion, on the Sunday after Christmas 
of 1878, quite a long list of eminent persons was 
included in his sermon on ‘“‘ The Perishing and 
the Imperishable,”—among them, Napoleon I1., 
John Stuart Mill, Lord Westbury, Bishop Wilber- 
force, and Sir Edwin Landseer. And on another 
Sunday, at the end of the year, in 1888, a still 
longer list occurred near the close of his ser- 
mon on ‘ Providence and Life,”—among them, 
the Emperors William and Frederick, General 
Sheridan, Count Melikoff, Marshal Bazaine, Dean 
Burgon, Matthew Arnold, Laurence Oliphant, 
and the Earl of Devon. Liddon’s sermons were 
almost always written. He felt the great im- 
portance, in such a place as St. Paul’s, of being 
as free as possible to give sufficient care to their 
delivery and to the management of his voice, 
without the anxiety of having to give form to his 
thoughts at the moment. Yet he could at times 
preach an extempore sermon with admirable 
clearness and beauty of language, and, even in his 
written sermons, he not infrequently added 
passages which, as he said, “ were given him at 
the time.” He took the greatest care when 
passing his sermons through the press for publica- 
tion, and his alterations were always considerable, 
sometimes even necessitating the resetting up of 
the type. Mention has already been made of the 
power and sweetness of his utterance; but he 
could, when the occasion demanded, speak in 
stern and scathing phrases. One characteristic 
was a certain incisive and almost imperious 
certitude. Another prominent teacher of his 
time, often introduced a statement with the 
preface, “I venture to suggest,’? while Liddon 
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used as a prelude the words, ‘‘ Depend upon it, 
my brethren,” and a careful examination of his 
sermons leads to the discovery that this phrase 
was very frequently on his lips.’ ; 


These were years of great activity in publish- 
ing on the part of the firm. On the theological 
side there were, in addition to those publica- 
tions already mentioned, various works by Rev. 
J. H. Blunt, such as the Reformation, Household 
Theology, Keys to the Bible and Prayer Book, the 
Dictionaries of Doctrinal Theology and of Sects 
and Heresies, and also further works by Dean 
Goulburn, Prof. Mozley, Dr. Pusey, and Bishop 
Chr. Wordsworth. There were also The Priest 
to the Altar, various books by Archdeacon Norris, 
Canon Luckock (afterwards Dean of Lichfield), 
Canons Knox Little and George Body, Mrs. 
Sidney Lear, etc., as well as by Dr. Paget (after- 
wards Bishop of Oxford), Canon Scott Holland, 
Dr. Medd, and S. Baring Gould. Francis H. 
Rivington interested himself in the publication 
of books on practical theology such as Riving- 
tons’ Devotional Series—the Christian Year, The 
Imitation of Christ, Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Dying, the Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics, and the Library of Ascetic 
Theology. The well-known Treasury of Devotion 
was brought to the firm by the Rev. Edgar 
Hoskins, then of All Saints, Margaret Street, as 
also were the similar subsequent books which 
Mr. Hoskins arranged to be edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter of Clewer. 

Meantime, as the energies of the partners were 
liable to be overtaxed with looking after the retail 
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businesses at Oxford and Cambridge, the retail 
business and the book-hawking business at 
3 Waterloo Place, the publishing business there, 
the wholesale Bible and extra-bound book busi- 
ness and agency for the Cambridge Press at 
Stationers’ Hall Court, and the warehouse at 
Lovell’s ‘Court, Paternoster Row, it became 
advisable to suppress those that were not 
financially successful, and to effect a concen- 
tration of the remainder. Consequently, the 
agency of the Cambridge Press was given up in 
1872, owing to unsatisfactory arrangements of 
the details of the business, and the wholesale 
extra-bound book department at Stationers’ Hall 
Court was transferred to 3 Waterloo Place. 

In consequence of the large discounts given to 
the public by retail booksellers in competition 
with one another, the business of retail book- 
selling of books of a new and high-class nature 
became unprofitable. In 1881 the retail business 
in Trinity Street, Cambridge, was closed and trans- 
ferred to the manager there; and in 1883 the 
business at Oxford in the Cornmarket, transferred 
from High Street, was also transferred to the 
manager there. These dispositions, together with 
the sale in 1869 of the freehold warehouse in 
Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row, and the renting 
of a warehouse in Ham Yard, Windmill Street, 
effected not only the necessary concentration at 
the West End, but relieved the strain on the 
partners and enabled them to attend more 
closely to the publishing side, which, after all, 
was the most interesting and important side. 

The educational side was vigorously pushed, 
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under the initiative of Septimus Rivington. 
Mr. Hamblin Smith brought .his mathematical 
works and other books to the firm, when they had 
a retail place at Cambridge, but the rest of the 
new publications on the educational side were 
arranged by Septimus Rivington. His School 
and College connection enabled him, with the 
help of the family name and its honourable 
record, to obtain introductions to masters in 
numerous schools, who passed him on personally 
in the most liberal manner to their other teaching 
friends. This was at a time when there was an 
opening in Public, Private, and Secondary schools 
for new and better methods in teaching the earlier 
stages of Latin, Greek, History, Mathematics, 
etc. Thus there followed in quick succession 
books written by the most competent teachers, 
as Bennett’s Easy Latin Stories and First Latin 
Writer, Weatley and Kingdon’s Gradatim, 
Morice’s Stories in Attic Greek (inspired by Arthur 
Sidgwick of Rugby School), A. Sidgwick’s Greek 
Prose Composition (undertaken on the pressing 
representations of Septimus Rivington). There 
was also the well-known Primer of Greek Grammar, 
by Evelyn Abbott, then a master at Clifton 
College, and E. D. Mansfield (a College friend of 
S. Rivington’s), at first an assistant master at 
Hillbrow School, Rugby, then head of the Lower 
School at Clifton College, afterwards for a time 
owner of a successful preparatory school at 
Lambrook, Berks. This book arose out of a 
Greek Grammar which Evelyn Abbott, when a 
master at Clifton College, proposed, and which 
was published by the firm; but being too difficult 
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for juniors and not sufficient for seniors, it fell 
between two stools. Dr. Percival, then Head 
Master of Clifton College, suggested that we 
should add EK. D. Mansfield, if he was willing, 
and get him and Abbott to write an elementary 
book, which was much wanted, and Dr. Percival 
consented to write a preface to it. Mansfield 
himself published, later on, the results of his - 
excellent elementary Latin prose teaching under 
the title of his well-known Evercises in Latin 
Prose—than which no more thorough book of 
its kind has been published. E. E. Bowen, of 
Harrow, a true friend of education and to the firm, 
suggested that Sidgwick’s Scenes from Greek 
Plays, then printed locally at Rugby, should be 
expanded, and published by us. Similarly, 
Arthur Sidgwick suggested R. W. Taylor’s well- 
known edition of Stories from Ovid—a book which 
still lives. It was also Bowen who, being one of 
the * U.U.’ (United Ushers) Society, impressed on 
S. Rivington the need of educational books being 
written not only by able men but by men who 
were at the same time good teachers. Also he 
pointed out that there was a want of a fresh and 
good one-volume 800 page history of England 
by a good teacher, and suggested J. F. Bright, 
then an assistant master at Marlborough College 
(afterwards Master of University College, Oxford). 
Bright undertook the work, but had not got very 
far in it when he said he could not do it in the 
prescribed number of pages, and it would run 
to such a length that no one would want it. He 
therefore did not think it right to take the sum 
agreed upon for the copyright. We there- 
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fore altered the terms to a royalty, and the 
book ran to four volumes, and later on to five, 
with considerable success. It came out just after 
Green’s brilliant History of the English People 
and suffered initially from that, but gradually 
made its way from sheer merit of sound historical 
teaching. Nothing is a pleasanter recollection 
than the kindness experienced at the hands of 
all these schoolmasters and authors. They pro- 
moted and were interested in fresh methods, and 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of the quicker 
ways of teaching classics and modern languages, 
as well as mathematics and history. As time 
went on and the copyrights of T. K. Arnold’s 
books were running out, it became obvious that his 
Latin and Greek Prose,Composition books might 
be reprinted on us, and that it would be wise to 
endeavour to adapt them to modern requirements. 
Therefore, C. G. Gepp, who had published a suc- 
cessful Latin verse book with the firm some years 
before, took in hand Henry’s First Latin Book, and 
we conspired to kill the time-honoured Balbus and 
Caius who used to spend so much time in * building 
a wall’! Evelyn Abbott, of Balliol (ever a friend 
to S. Rivington), revised Arnold’s Greek Prose, and 
eventually Dr. Bradley, a first-rate teacher of Latin 
prose, revised and rewrote the Latin Prose as 
before mentioned. In the course of rewriting it 
(on which he spent much time and trouble, when 
Master of University College, Oxford, before he 
was Dean of Westminster) he remarked that 
he had come to the conclusion that Arnold’s 
Latin Prose Composition was a very good book, 
and that the more thoroughly he knew it, the 
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better opinion he had of it, and of the Germa 
book on which it was based. 

Between the years 1880 and 1884 the firm 
had the able assistance in the publishing depart- 
ment of Edmund P. Morgan, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Septimus Rivington’s brother-in-law, who 
afterwards joined the firm of Thom and Co., 
printers and publishers, Dublin. 

Eventually the educational side of the busi- 
ness overshadowed the theological side. It had 
become more and more difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory circulation for theological books. 
The clergy had become relatively impoverished, 
as their incomes had not increased, while the 
general scale of living had risen considerably. 
And it was the clergy who were the chief pur- 
chasers of that class of book. The habitual 
reporting in the newspapers of sermons at a 
fairly full length provided the clergy and laity 
with nearly all they required in the way of 
sermons, except in the case of popular preachers, 
who, like Dr. Liddon, revised their sermons 
considerably for the press, or who preached at too 
great length and too technically for their sermons 
to be fully reported and be of much use, at any 
rate to the clergy. The spread of daily and 
weekly newspapers and Sunday papers also mili- 
tated against the reading of books of sermons. 

This successful and harmonious partnership 
lasted from 1867 to May 1889. In 1887, Septimus 
Rivington suffered from a severe illness caused 
by suppressed scarlet fever, This resulted in 
his giving up the remaining four years of his 
partnership, in May 1889, in consequence of the 
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attitude assumed by his brother Francis, and 
he agreed not to use his name in a publishing 
business for those four years. This was intended 
to be a compromise on keenly debated matters, 
although it was stated at the time that Septimus 
Rivington would start a fresh firm, looking to 
the educational connection, which had become 
an almost entirely personal one. For a year 
Francis H. Rivington carried on the business 
with the help of Mr. A. J. Butler, since deceased, 
from the Education Office (afterwards Professor 
of Italian Language and Literature at University 
College, London), Mr. Hatchard from Piccadilly, 
and Mr. Charles John Holmes, a scholar of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and a cousin of Francis H. 
Rivington. Mr. Holmes afterwards became Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Oxford, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and now (1919) is 
Director of the National Gallery, as well as being 
well known as an artist. In May 1890, Francis 
sold the business, which had been in the family 
since 1711—179 years—to Messrs. Longman of 
Paternoster Row.! On his retirement he devoted 


1 Mr. H. A. Moncrieff, the trade valuer, and formerly of Messrs. 
Rivingtons’ staff, writes: ‘A Closing Scene at 3 Waterloo Place, 
June 1890.—The last of Messrs. Rivington’s old retail connection to 
enter their premises was the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 

‘Archer (the old house caretaker) and I were watching Messrs. 
Stanford’s men packing up the last of the retail stock for removal 
when Mr. Gladstone entered, and he came toa standstill on seeing 
nothing but strange faces and empty shelves. Archer rushed forward 
to explain the situation, and for a few minutes the two compared 
recollections of the old firm. When Mr. Gladstone showed signs of 
departing, Archer, in his most impressive style, informed the G.O.M. 
that he had been a strong Liberal and a great admirer of Mr. Gladstone 
all his life, and that for these reasons, and seeing that they would 
probably not meet again in this world, he, Archer, would esteem it a 
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the remainder of his life to work connected with 
Church Societies and the Church, and especially 
All Saints, Margaret Street. He was a man of 
a modest and retiring nature and entertained 
little. He married, in 1864, Eliza Laura Moger 
of Highgate (who died in 1886), and died in 
1913, leaving two daughters. At the time that — 
Francis Rivington sold the business, William 
John Rivington was a partner in the firm of 
Sampson Low, Searle, Marston, and Rivington, 
which he had joined in 1876 to 1891 after he had 
left the printing firm of Gilbert and Rivington 
(see p. 80), of which his father, William Rivington, 
had been senior partner and his cousin, Alexander, 
had been junior. Septimus -was the senior | 
partner of the firm of Percival and Co., pub- 
lishers, 1889 to 1893; of Rivington, Percival and 
Co., 1893 to 1897; and of Rivington and Co. since 
1897. Thus there has never been a year since 
1711 to the present time when there has not been 
a Rivington a member of a publishing firm, and 
only two years when its name has not appeared 
in the published name of the partnership, 


probably a unique record of two hundred and 
seven years. : 


favour to be permitted to shake hands. Mr. Gladstone, with old- 
fashioned courtesy, at once removed his hat and smilingly held out 
his hand. Archer firmly grasped this, and at once proceeded to rate 
the great man soundly on his Home Rule policy, telling him that the 
whole weight of the Archer family and influence would go against 
him in the next election. Mr. Gladstone seemed at first puzzled, 
then very angry; and by a desperate wrench managed to get free 
from his tormentor, not stopping even to replace his hat until beyond 
the front door. He was followed by Archer’s angry exclamation: 


“What the d—— does he mean by bolting off like that? JZ hadn't 
finished with him /?? 
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PERCIVAL AND CO.—1889-1893 
RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL AND CO.—1893-1897 
RIVINGTON AND CO.—1897 


Septimus Rivington and John Guthrie Percival—General 
literature—Medical works—Educational and theological 
works—Ascendancy of the educational side—Retirement 
and death of J. G. Percival—Septimus alone for nearly 
three years—Gerald Chippindale Rivington joins the firm. 


Tat, as a family, the business of publishing was 
not being given up—though as one continuous firm 
it had ceased—was known by the founding of the 
publishing firm of Percival and Co. at 34 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, in September 
1889. The style was altered in 1893 to Rivington, 
Percival and Co., and in 1897 to Rivington and 
Co. Septimus Rivington’s partner from 1889 to 
1912 was John Guthrie Percival, second son of 
the late Dr. John Percival, then Head Master of 
Rugby School, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
and always interested in the welfare of the firm. 
J. G. Percival had taken honours in science at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He retired in 1912 
and died in 1914. 

The firm of Percival and Co. began with two 
well-known publications of an educational char- 
acter, Abbott and Mansfield’s Greek Grammar 
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and: Mansfield’s Latin Prose Ewercises—the latter 
just published, which the authors had strongly 
' urged should be transferred from Rivingtons, 
at Waterloo Place, to Percival and Co., as they 
had always dealt with and only knew Septimus 
Rivington. Both these authors continued to 
publish with Septimus Rivington and his partner 
as Percival and Co., as did almost all the other 
authors of the firm of Rivingtons, Waterloo 
Place, on the educational side. During this 
partnership the foundations of a successful busi- 
ness were laid. The firm turned their attention 
to still further improving the text-books and 
methods of teaching French, English, German, 
Latin, and Mathematics. In modern languages 
the Oral and Direct Method. had to be studied, 
and in Mathematics the considerable changes in 
presenting the subject to pupils had to be faced. 
Soon after commencing business they had on 
their list of authors such names as those of the 
Head Masters of Harrow (Welldon), Rugby 
(Percival), Clifton (Glazebrook), Haileybury 
(Lyttelton), Wellington (Wickham), and Ton- 
bridge (Wood). Later on they added to their 
list those of Hillard (now High Master of St. 
Paul’s School), Duhamel and Minssen of Harrow, 
Florian of Manchester Grammar School (now 
H.M. of the Priory County School, Shrewsbury), 
Longland (Warden of Trinity College, Glen- 
almond), Borchardt of Cheltenham College (for 
mathematical works), Somerville of Eton (for 
French), Ransome, Robinson, Innes, and Hassall 
of Oxford (for history and in connection with 
the well-known series of Periods of European 


JOHN GUTHRIE PERCIVAL 
6. 1866. d. 1914 
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History). In addition to these there was Pro- 
fessor Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History. 
Pelham offered his book to the firm almost as 
soon as they opened their business;1 he was a 
college friend of Septimus Rivington, and they 
had visited Rome together, both for the first 
time. , 

North and Hillard’s well-known Latin Prose 
Composition for the use of middle forms of 
schools arose out of a desire on the part of the 
masters at Clifton College to have a book suitable 
for their syllabus of teaching in Latin prose 
composition to the middle part of their school. 
At the suggestion of S. Rivington the book was 
used for a year in a trial edition in the school, 
and eventually, after much careful consideration, 
its scope was enlarged to include the requirements 
of other schools besides those of Clifton College. 

In religious instruction Dr. Hillard edited the 
Books of the Bible, and arranged a Continuous 
Narrative of the Life of Christ, and the Rev. 
M. Glazebrook (now Canon of Ely) arranged his 
extensively used Lessons from the Old Testament, 
and the Rev. Leighton Pullan edited the series 
of Oxford Church Text Books in twenty-one 
volumes. One of the books which received the 


1 «Pelham, of Trinity, gave me an interesting account of Mommsen, 
whom he knows well. A man of inexhaustible energy: at Oxford 
rose at 7: got to work by special arrangement in the Bodleian ; 
breakfast at 9.30; back from Io or so to 3; then a walk; then 
another hour at Bodley; then dinner and endless talk until 2 A.M. 
Has fifteen children! P. is busy on a history of the Roman Empire. 
Full of enthusiasm (shared by Mommsen) for Gibbon ; his scent for 
the exact value of an authority quite unerring. P. complained of 
the bad effect of lecturing upon a man’s book style’ (Viscount Morley’s 
Recollections, 1917, vol. i. p. 275). 
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greatest attention from the public was the Iniro- 
duction to the History of the Church of England 
by H.O. Wakeman. This book was the outcome 
of the firm asking Wakeman to write such a work 
for use in the higher forms of schools and colleges, 
where there was (and is) considerable ignorance 
of English Church history. When Wakeman had 
written about three-quarters of it, he was so dis- 
satisfied with the chances of any school, or any one 
else, reading it that he asked S. Rivington to come 
down to All Souls College, Oxford, and stay with 
him and read what he had written, and refused 
to take the sum arranged for the copyright, 
altering it to a royalty instead. Of course on 
reading the MS. it was evident it would be very 
interesting, and he was induced to finish it, with 
the result that it had a remarkable circulation 
among the public and among theological students, 
but not in schools, which seem afraid of teaching 
English Church history. 

Tt has always been found that it is the busy 
people in their daily work who do the most 
literary work. -So it has been with the authors 
_ who have published with the firm. This is borne 
out by Viscount (John) Morley in his Recollections : 


‘In discussing the influence of habits of busi- 
ness upon literary pursuits, Mill considered that 
nothing promoted activity of mind more. He 
found, in his earlier days at least, that he could 
do much more in two hours after a busy day, 
than when he sat down to write, with time at 
his own command. Bagehot is a conspicuous 
example of the union of admirable composition 
with close attention to practical affairs. Gibbon, 


os 
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as we all know, says he never found his mind 
more vigorous nor his composition happier than * 
in the winter hurry of London society and 
parliament. : 

‘Grote, on the other hand, who worked eight 


_ hours a day at his History of Greece, found the 


demands of his bank too severe before he got 
two of his eight volumes out. One of the most 
agreeable novelists of our day was a hard-worked 
servant of the Post Office, and sat down as 
punctually to tell the stories of Barchester at five 
or six o’clock every morning, as if the whole of his 
masters at the Treasury had been on the watch.’ 

On the purely theological side the firm inter- 
ested themselves in the publishing of such books as 
those by Aubrey Moore, Dr. Burney’s The Book 
of Judges, also The English Liturgy, The Altar 
Book, The Christian’s Manual, Dr. Dearmer’s 
The Sanctuary, and other similar works of practical 
divinity. One of the most important theological 
publications is Dr. Brightman’s The English Rite, 
a splendid work written with the greatest care 
and founded on the learning of a lifetime devoted 
to the study of that and similar subjects. In 
general literature there have been Sir Theodore 
Andrea Cook’s Old Touraine and Old Provence, 
Horatio Brown’s Venice, and Dean Beeching’s 
Paradise of English Poetry. There were also, at 
first, some medical books and some in general 
literature, but the educational side so rapidly 
increased that it was not thought expedient to 
persevere with them. 

From March 1912 till January 1915, Septimus 
Rivington carried on the business alone. His 
two sons had not become available for business. 
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The eldest (Herbert Basil) was ordained and has _ 
‘been at Khartoum in the Sudan for some years, 
and the health of the second (Edmund Eustace) - 
became, unfortunately, delicate ; he had been at 
Rugby, and New College, Oxford, and at Gratz. 
. University, and also in Paris for a time. He © 
attended business for a year. 

Septimus Rivington married, in 1870, Edith 
Elizabeth Morgan, a granddaughter of John 
Gough Nichols. She died in 1910. She had been — 
a true partner for many years to her husband, 
sharing all his interests and acting as hostess in 
entertaining the authors who gathered round 
the firm and who became in many cases personal 
friends. The family consisted of three daughters — 
and two sons, one daughter being married to the 
present Rector of Swanage, the Rev. W. R. Parr. 

In 1915 Gerald Chippindale Rivington, second 
son of Charles Robert Rivington (see p. 111), 
solicitor, of Fenchurch Buildings and first cousin 
to Septimus Rivington, joined the firm. His 
family had been connected with the Stationers’ 
Company for many years, the office of Clerk to 
the Company having been held by a Rivington 
from 1800 to the present time. Henry Riving- 
ton, youngest son of John Rivington (who was 
Master of the Company in 1775), was admitted an 
Attorney in 1786, and joined his uncle, Henry 
Douce (brother of Francis Douce, antiquary), in 
partnership at Fenchurch Buildings. He was 


"In Alexander Chalmers’ memoir of John Nichols, F.S.A., there 
is mention of Nichols’ five great friends visiting him in his old age, 
on July 17, 1823, two of them ‘the great traders in classical and 
theological lore.’ These were Charles Rivington and T. Paine. 
This Charles Rivington was my grandfather, 
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34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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elected Clerk of the Stationers’ Company in 1800, 
and upon his death in 1829 was succeeded by 
his nephew, Charles Rivington. 

In 1869, Charles Rivington resigned upon 
election to the Court of Assistants, and died in 
1876, whilst serving as Master of the Company. 
He was succeeded in 1869 in the Clerkship by his 
son, Charles Robert, who continued to hold the 
office until 1916, when he resigned and was 
elected a member of the Court of Assistants, 
and was succeeded in the Clerkship by Reginald 
Thurston Rivington, M.A., LL.B. (the present 
Clerk), the only son of Canon Thurston Rivington, 
Vicar of Putney. 

Gerald Rivington was educated at Harrow, | 
and was in Mr. Somervell’s House, West Acre, 
later on Mr. Young’s, of which he was head 
during his last term. He served for nine months 
as a premium apprentice in the locomotive works 
of the London and North-Western Railway at 
Crewe and Carlisle. He volunteered for service 
in the Army in August 1914, and obtained a 
commission in September in the 11th (Lonsdale) 
Battalion, the Border Regiment. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain in January 1915 
and was given the command of a Company, 
and saw active service in France from November 
1915 to March 1916, when he fell sick and re- 
turned to England and was ‘invalided’ out of 
the Army in July 1916, retaining the rank of 
Captain. In 1915 he married Margaret Stewart- 
son Summersby, of Newbery, Berkshire, and 


became a Liveryman of the Stationers’ Company 
in 1916, 
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I am unwilling to close this book without 
acknowledging the debt the firm owes to the 
authors with whom they have come in contact. 
For myself, some of the earliest recollections of 
my childhood are those connected with the 
authors whom my father gathered round him at 
our home at Highgate, and whose names are 
among those mentioned in the account of his 
times. 

In a business life of more than fifty years as a 
partner, I may say that my relations with many 
of our business connections have been and are 
those of a personal friend. The authors, especi- 
ally those on the educational side, have un- 
grudgingly placed their experience at the disposal 
of the firm. This sympathetic help has been a 
great aid in endeavouring to carry on with the 
necessary foresight and intelligence the interest- 
ing business of a publishing house. 


Coat of Arms granted to Charles Robert Rivington 
and the descendants of his uncle, Francis Rivington 


Argent, a Boar’s head couped Sable, transfixed by a Sword in 
pale point-downwards proper pomel and hilt Or, in Chief 
two Falcons close proper belled Gold; And for the Crest, Ina 
Crown Valary Or a Mount Vert thereon a Falcon close as, in 


the Arms, holding in the beak a Hawk’s lure reflexed over the 
back Azure: 
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